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Improve  Your  Stock 

IT  PAYS  TO  CLIP  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Clipped  horses  are  healthier  and  render  bet- 
ter service.  When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds 
the  we-^  sweat  and  dirt  is  removed  they  are 
more  easily  kept  clean,  look  better,  get  more 
good  from  their  feed  and  are  better  in  every 
way. 

The  Stewart  Ball 
Bearing  Clipping 

Machine  is  for  sale 
by  leading  dealers 
everyvs^here.  Sold 
under  a  positive 
guarantee  to  please. 
Price, 


WHY  COWS  SHOULD  BE  CLIPPED 


The  campaign  to  prevent  disease  and  Infant  mortality  from  impure  milk  is  rap- 
idly spreading  to  every  city  in  the  land  and  regulations  are  being  enforced  that  re- 
quire the  observance  of  every  sanitary  precaution  in  the  care  of  cows. 

Cleansing  the  udders  and  flanks  before  milking  to  prevent  filth  from  dropping 
into  the  milk  is  a  pertinent  necessity  that  cannot  be  properly  done  unless  the  hair  on 
these  parts  is  kept  short  by  clipping  every  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine  makes  this  a  simple  task  that 
rectuires  less  than  five  minutes  time  per  cow. 

No  owner  of  cows  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines.  (Clips  horses 
and  mules  equally  well  with  same  equipment.) 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue  showing  our  line  of  clipping  and  shearing 

machines. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

82  LA  SALLE  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOR  THAT  DAINTY  LUNCH 

When  you  want  something  snappy,  appetizing  and 
satisfying,  just  try  our 

Neufchatel 

OR 

Buttermilk  Dutch  Cheese 


They  are  delicious.   Just  fills  the  bill  in  every  way, 
but  don't  forget  to  ask  for  the  West  Jefferson 
kind.    "That's  the  Standard." 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Company 
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GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

;  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS  i 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
macMne,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar 
or  outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


Handsome,  ornamental  ■ 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,000  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.     Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 
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Once  Upon  a  Time 

ONCE  there  was  really  no  way  out  of  it  for  the 
farmer.  Plodding  home  from  the  field  with  his  team 
at  close  of  day,  he  saw  before  him  the  waiting  small 
jobs  about  the  house,  barn,  and  yard,  jobs  that  took  time  and  labor, 
and  never  seemed  to  end.  There  was  water  to  be  pumped,  wood  to 
be  sawed,  various  machines  to  be  run  by  hand.  But  that  was  once 
upon  a  time.    Today  he  lets  the  engine  do  it. 

Every  I  H  C  engine  is  economical,  simple,  steady  and  reliable. 
Whether  you  want  it  for  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  electric  light 
plant,  for  running  separator,  or  repair  shop,  or  for  all  sorts  of  tiresome 
energy-wasting  small  farm  jobs,  you  have  need  of  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

I  H  C  engines  are  built  vertical,  horizontal,  stationary,  portable, 
skidded,  air-cooled  and  water-cooled;  sawing,  pumping  and  spraying 
outfits.  Sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power.  They  operate  on  gas,  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  naphtha,  distillate  and  alcohol.  I  H  C  oil  tractors  range 
in  size  from  12  to  60-horse  power. 

Have  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  demonstrate  the  engine  to  you  and 
explain  its  various  points.    Get  catalogues  from  him,  or  write  the 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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This  greenhouse  we  call  our  model  vegetable  house    It  has  a  complete  iron  frame, 
40x100  feet.    The  side  sash  are  extra  large  for  use  when  handling  soil. 


Farm  Inside 

AsWell  AsOut 


Do  some  intensive  farming"  and 

get  three  times  the  number  of 
crops  you  do  in  your  extensive 
farming. 

Build  one  of  our  greenhouses — 
one  of  our  thoroughly  practical 
kinds  with  no  fuss  and  frills — 
simply  a  straightaway,  thoroughly 
well  built,  enduring  glass  enclo- 
sure for  your  garden.  Then  raise 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  or 
strawberries.  You  will  find  no 
difficulty  to  market  them,  and  the 


price  average  will  net  you  a  nice, 
snug  profit  each  year. 

Get  a  good  man  for  your  fore- 
man, then  in  the  winter  keep  on 
your  regular  summer  force  in  the 
greenhouse.  By  doing  this,  you 
can  keep  your  good  men  all  the 
year  around,  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  your  labor  prob- 
lem. Incidentally  you  will  make 
money. 

Let  us  go  into  all  sides  of  the 
question  with  you.  Send  for  our 
Vegetable  Growers'  Catalog. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

42nd  St.  Building.  Tremont  Building.        Franklin  Bank  Building. 

Chicago,  Rochester,  Cleveland, 

Rookery  Building.  Granite  Building.  Swetland  Building. 

Toronto,  12  Queen  St.  East. 
FACTORIES: 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Flaines,  111. 
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Results  Are  What 
Count ! 

W.  G.  &  L.  S.  Griffith,  of  McNabb,  111.,  breeders  of  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent  and  Griffith's  Early  Dent  Corn,  wrote  ns  on  Feb.  18,  1914,  as 
follows : 

"Theree  years  ago  we  tried  a 
Tower  and  since  have  discarded 
all  other  makes  in  favor  of  the 
Tower.  We  find  for  .early  cul- 
tivation we  can  do  better  and 
faster  work  than  with  other 
cultivators.  For  the  season's 
cultivating  they  have  proven 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
field  in  proper  condition.  Tow- 
ers are  a  sure  means  of  saving 
corn  roots  and  conserving 
moisture." 

Messrs.  Griffith  won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  at  the  State  Corn 
Show  in  1912.  In  1913  their  seedhouse  burned,  and  that  year  John  W. 
Rapp,  of  LaMoille,  111.,  an  exclusive  Tower  user  for  twenty  years,  won 
the  Champion  Sweepstakes  and  First  Prize  for  the  Northern  Division. 

In  1914  Mr.  Griffith  was  again 
the  winner  of  these  prizes.  Re- 
sults like  these  prove  our  claims. 

For  Particulars,  See  Dealer 
or  Write 

THE 

J.  D.  Tower 
&  Sons  Co. 

MENDOTA,  ILLINOIS. 
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A  CERTAIN  TOUCH  OF  PERFECTION 

''Why  is  it,"  one  buttermaker  recently  asked  another  buttermaker,  ''that  no 
matter  how  hard  I  try  or  no  matter  what  methods  or  cleaning  agents  I  use,  some- 
how I  cannot  duplicate  the  results  I  get  when  using 


Indian  in  Circle 


This  very  experience  mayhap  has  been  your  experience,  and 
In  Every  Package,  yo^  too  may  have  questioned  why  it  is  that  with  Wyandotte  Dairy- 
man's Cleaner  and  Cleanser  a  certain  quality  of  cleanluiess  is  pro- 
duced that  is  peculiar  only  to  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  To 
thoroughly  appreciate  why  this  is  true  one  should  realize  that  Wyandotte  Dairy- 
man's Cleaner  and  Cleanser  represents  years  of  study  and  experience  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  a  material  made  especially  for  dairy  cleaning  purposes.  By  gradual 
improvement  in  quality  and  by  bettering  the  methods  of  manufacturing  there  has  been 
given  to  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  that  certain  touch  of  per- 
fection which  only  years  of  experience  makes  it  possible  to  obtain. 

And  as  you  probably  know,  no  claim  for  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  is  ever  made  that  is  not  upheld  by  a  guarantee  of  the  highest  quality. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you  in  sacks.  For  kegs  and  barrels  write  your  regular  dairy 
supply  house. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manfrs,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  Has  Been  Awarded  the  Highest  Prize  Wherever  Exhibited. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

New  Exclusive  Features 

Nickel  Silver,  non-rusting  skimming  device; 
Sanitary  removable   non-rusting   Liner  for 
Bowl  Chamber;  Mechanical  Washer; 

Automatic  "Shut-Off",  etc. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
Chicago  Salt  Lake  City 


U.S.  Superior  Quality  counts,  making 
satisfied  users  and  enthusiastic,  success- 
ful dealers.  The  U.  S.  makes  more 
cream,  heavier  cream,  better  cream, 
and  therefore,  more  profit  for  users. 

The  U._  S.  holds  the  World's  Record  for 

closest  skimming. 

Quick  servii^e.^ 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Portland,  Ore.  Los  Angeles 
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A  Reminiscence  of  Former  Days  at  Ohio  State 

J.  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  30,  1914. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Heneeroth,  ''The  Agricultural  Student," 
College  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  dear  Mr.  Heneeroth — You  are  certainly  correct  in  your  statement 
that  ''The  Agricultural  Student"  needs  no  introduction  to  me.  I  met  this 
estimable  publication  years  ago,  and  in  fact  I  can  truthfully  claim  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  child  of  mine ;  and  through  my  close  association  with  it  in  the  early 
years  of  its  existence,  I  came  to  think  more  and  more  of  it  until  now,  when 
one  of  your  handsomely  printed  magazines  is  placed  before  me,  I  pick  it  up 
with  a  good  deal  the  same  feeling  that  a  father  must  have  when  he  can  take 
a  young  man  by  the  hand  and  say,  "My  son,  I  am  proud  of  you." 

In  some  ways  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  small  group  of  pioneer  agricultural  students  got  together  in  the 
old  horticultural  building,  and  developed  the  germ  of  an  idea  that  resulted 
in  the  appearance  of  the  first  official  publication  of  "The  Student,"  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  any  American  agricultural  college.  Since  that  time  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  and  around  the  institution,  and  one  of  the  changes  which 
some  of  us  keenly  regret  is  the  absolute  removal  of  the  birthplace  of  three 
institutions,  which  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  developing  the  agri- 
cultural college — The  Agricultural  Student  Magazine,  Townshend  Literary 
Society  and  the  first  Agricultural  Fraternity ;  then  there  is  one  other  which  I 
might  mention,  but  which  is  not  now  in  existence,  viz. ;  The  Ohio  Agricultural 
Student  Union,  which  was  developed  and  managed  by  the  same  group  of 
students  who  developed  the  three  institutions  just  mentioned,  and  which 
finally  grew  beyond  the  power  of  unsalaried  men  to  handle  its  work.  It 
was  then  divided  between  the  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  being  the  basis  of  the  present  agricultural  extension  work  of  the 
former  and  the  co-operative  experimental  work  of  the  latter.  Consequently, 
I  say  some  of  us  regret  the  razing  of  the  old  horticultural  building,  which  was 
really  the  birthplace  of  some  movements  that  have  been  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  development,  not  only  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture, 
but  which,  having  been  adopted  elsewhere,  have  been  utilized  to  the  great 
benefit  of  agricultural  colleges  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

For  one  who  left  the  institution  before  it  began  to  approach  its  present 
magnitude,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  reliable  forecast  as  to  its  future.  The 
best  basis  for  prophecy,  however,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  past. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  therefore,  for  one  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  out- 
look so  for  as  the  growth  of  the  college  of  agriculture  is  concerned.    It  is, 
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however,  a  serious  problem  which  confronts  us  in  taking  care  of  such  great 
increase  and  development,  if  it  continues  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has 
gone  forward  during  the  past  few  years.  However,  we  are  able  to  find  con- 
siderable help  in  the  fact  that  under  the  new  plan  of  combining  the  agri- 
cultural college  with  other  academic  institutions,  we  will  be  able  to  have  our 
students  take  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  their  training  in  smaller  insti- 
tutions, and  lay  upon  our  central  institution  at  Columbus,  only  the  task  of 
finishing  these  college  men  and  women;  which  will,  in  turn,  make  it  possible 
for  the  men  at  the  Ohio  State  University  to  devote  more  time  to  advanced 
work,  research  and  writing.  This  will  naturally  redound  to  the  wider  and 
higher  reputation  of  the  institution,  and  under  t^ese  circumstances  the 
marvelous  growth  of  the  past  few  years  cannot  help  but  continue. 

As  for  my  connection  with  "The  Agricultural  Student,"  I  must  state 
that  it  was  of  great  value  to  me.  In  those  days  those  who  did  work  on  college 
papers  were  given  certain  credit  in  the  Department  of  English  and  each  issue 
of  the  paper  was  gone  over  in  a  critical  way  by  one  of  the  professors  in  that 
department.  I  recall  today,  some  of  the  leading  criticisms  which  Prof.  Denney 
made  and  especially  som.e  of  the  laughable  ones  that  were  made  by  both  the 
professor  and  members  of  the  class  in  connection  with  the  earlier  numbers 
of  ''The  Student."  These  all  helped  though,  because  we  were  all  in  dead 
earnest  and  we  were  doing  our  best  to  get  out  a  paper  which  would  not  only 
be  proof  against  the  jibes  of  our  fellow  students,  but  which  would  also  make 
it  possible  for  our  new  publication  to  obtain  a  reasonable  standing  among 
the  farmers  of  the  state.  This  early  training,  laying  the  very  foundation 
stone  of  a  publication,  as  it  were,  most  certainly  has  been  valuable  experience 
for  those  of  us  who  have  gone  more  seriously  into  journalism  in  later  years. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  a 
college  course  is  the  opportunity,  which  it  gives  one  to  meet  other  people; 
to  learn  how  to  approach  strangers  and  how  to  get  at  the  inside  of  a  propo- 
sition, which  may  be  more  or  less  new  and  strange.  Naturally,  our  connection 
with  a  brand  new  publication  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  develop  these 
qualities,  and  this  was  certainly  a  great  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

I  cannot  close  without  stating  once  again  my  great  pleasure  in  looking  ♦ 
over,  each  month,  the  most  excellent  magazine  which  you  men  are  publishing. 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  look  through  it  even  if  it  had  no  other  features  than 
its  own  high  merit;  but  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  I  am  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  its  first  appearance,  and  of  course,  this  adds  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  watching  its  increasing  growth  and  broadened  usefulness. 

With  best  wishes, 

Yours  cordially, 
(Signed)    JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Managing  Editor  ''The  Ohio  Farmer." 
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Launching  the  Pioneer  Publication  of  the 

United  States 

C.  W.  BURKETT 

New  York,  April  3,  1914. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henceroth, 

"The  Agricultural  Student,"  Columbus,  Ohio. 
My  dear  Editor — Is  it  possible  that  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
issue  of  ''The  Agricultural  Student"  made  its  appearance?  How  time  does 
fly!  And  how  agricultural  education  does  advance !  I  was  one  of  the  pioneers, 
then  there  were  few  students,  few  teachers,  little  equipment.  But  like  all 
pioneers  the  students  in  those  days  were  fired  with  an  indescribable  enthusiasm 
that  neither  limits  nor  opposition  could  check  or  thwart. 


THE  SPEIXGS  THAT  WEEE. 


When  I  first  broached  the  subject  of  publishing  an  agricultural  college 
periodical  to  a  few  of  my  student  friends,  thej  received  the  idea  with  laughter, 
almost  ridicule ;  and  but  one  member  of  the  faculty  expressed  any  faith  in  the 
venture  or  in  me.  However,  I  had  determined  to  bring  out  such  a  journal 
whether  it  met  general  approval  or  not.  What  happened,  is  history.  That 
boyish  faith  has  been  jusitfied;  and  today  "The  Agricultural  Student"  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  not  only  being  the  pioneer  agricultural  student  publication, 
but  the  foremost  in  a  gala  field  of  vigorous  contemporaries. 

The  work  of  "The  Agricultural  Student"  in  sharing  in  the  building  of  a 
notable  agricultural  college  is  so  great  as  to  render  its  importance  and  con- 
tribution unmeasurable.  I  have  watched  this  periodical  grow  and  develop. 
I  doubt  if  at  any  time  during  its  twenty  years  has  it  more  fully  and  sympa- 
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thetically  reflected  public  opinion  of  agricultural  college  boys  than  it  does 
at  the  present  time.  I  believe  this  periodical  will  live  forever,  just  as  I  believe 
the  agricultural  college  will  live  for  all  time  to  come.  And  both  will  grow  big- 
ger, more  important,  more  powerful.  Twenty  years  ago  I  made  the  prophecy 
that  agricultural  college  boys  could  publish  an  agricultural  journal.  Today 
I  make  another  prophesy,  ere  twenty  years  roll  around  again  the  agricultural 
college  will  be  larger  than  the  entire  university  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
present  equipment,  buildings  and  resources  of  the  entire  university  today 
will  be  inadequate  for  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  agricultural  college 
alone,  twenty  years  hence.  This  may  seem  a  broad  statement,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied to  make  it  in  the  mature  years  of  my  life  as  I  was  to  express  in  action  the 
visions  of  a  dreamer  twenty  years  ago. 

I  touched  upon  a  point  a  moment  ago — that  agricultural  students  in  the 
older  days  possessed  an  indescribable  enthusiasm  that  governed  and  controlled 
them.  In  these  days  of  reaping  there  is  needed  in  college  boys  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  ever  before.  The  need  is  for  big,  broad  agricultural  leaders  who 
may  have  the  courage  to  fight  for  the  truth  though  it  be  unpopular,  to  chal- 
lenge the  agricultural  demagogues  and  fanatics  though  they  have  great  sup- 
port, to  build  on  the  foundations  constructed  during  the  long  years  of  the 
past  though  farm  reformers  would  erect  other  structures  on  foundations  un- 
tested and  unsafe. 

My  plea  is  for  ^'The  Agricultural  Student"  to  continue  the  mouth-piece 
of  agricultural  boys  who  dream  and  who  see  visions  and  whose  enthusiasm 
may  stir  them  to  the  finest  accomplishments  in  the  upbuilding  of  American 
rural  life.  If  ''The  Agricultural  Student"  continues  to  be  a  spokesman  of 
agricultural  education  and  of  a  rich,  full,  glorious  country  life,  its  opportu- 
nities will  enlarge  and  its  usefulness  extend  beyond  the  borders  of  reckoning. 

"The  Agricultural  Student"  has  nearly  reached  its  maturity.  May  its 
adult  life  be  as  glorious  and  as  productive  of  wholesome  good  as  its  clean, 
noble,  manly  youth.   I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    CHARLES  WILLIAM  BURKETT, 

Editor  "American  Agriculturist," 

Secretary  Orange  Judd  Company. 


Be  noble  !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own ; 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  pure  light  around  that  path  be  shed, 
And  thou  wilt  never  more  be  sad  and  lone. 

— Lowell. 
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Good  Luck  From  Hard  Work 

F.  P.  STUMP 

Convoy,  Ohio,  May  8,  1914. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henceroth,  Editor, 

"The  Agricultural  Student,"  Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Sir — When  I  remember  what  my  responsibilities  are  with  respect 
to  ''The  Student,"  I  know  that  gratitude  should  possess  me,  that  those  who 
through  these  twenty  years  have  followed  that  first  board  of  editors,  have 
so  well  and  truly  developed  and  materialized  the  high  dreams  that  we  eleven 
indulged.  For  when  the  first,  soon-to-be  editor,  C.  W.  Burkett,  came  to  me 
proposing  that  the  agricultural  students  start  a  ''college  paper"  and  asking 
my  advice  and  assistance,  I  questioned  him  and  found  his  idea  was  of  a  purely 
college  paper  similar  to  some  others  that  have  appeared  and  also — fortun- 
ately or  otherwise — disappeared.  I  interposed  an  emphatic  objection  and 
sustained  it  with  argument  that  convinced  him. 

But,  I  knew  his  heart  was  set  on  something  of  the  kind.  And  as  I  never 
desired  to  destroy  until  I  at  least  believed  something  better  could  and  would 
be  reared,  I  then  suggested  "The  Agricultural  Student,"  the  first  publication 
of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  if  not  in  the  world. 

In  the  work  of  "The  Agricultural  Students'  Association,"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  popularize  the  college  of  agriculture  and  through  it  the  univer- 
sity with  the  farmers  of  the  state,  I  long  had  felt  the  need  of  such  a  medium ; 
and  was  glad  indeed  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  Burkett 's  desire  to  get 
into  the  editorial  chair.  If  I  did  not  get  Burkett  to  see  it  as  it  is  and  for  20 
years  has  been,  I  saw  it  that  way,  or  perhaps  as  my  optimism  then  was  great, 
I  saw  it  then  much  more  successful  and  useful. 

So,  I  stood  sponsor  for  the  idea;  consequently  I  must  accept  the  post 
of  business  manager,  as  all  felt  that  the  financial  rocks  were  the  only  ones 
to  face.  (Of  course  11  enthusiastic  agricultural  students  each  running  over 
with  important  and  valuable  information  for  the  want  of  which  farms  and 
farmers  were  languishing,  could  not  fail  editorially.)  And  I  suspected  that 
10  of  the  11  on  the  board — and  those  10  were  all  good  men  and  true — ex- 
pected those  rocks — paradox,  "lack  of  rocks" — would  "do  us"  or  undo  us. 

Ill  health  compelled  me  to  return  from  the  university  before  "The 
Student"  was  seven  months  old,  but  there  were  contracts  on  right  side  of  the 
ledger  to  cover  all  on  the  other  side  and  the  future  looked  bright  for  the 
First  Representative  of  a  New  Species  in  the  Journalistic  "World. 

As  to  how  "The  Student"  helped  me  in  later  life,  I  can  say  only  this: 
that  upon  retiring  from  the  university  on  account  of  broken  health,  I  bought 
a  piece  of  swamp  and  mostly  wooded  land,  some  live  stock  and  farm  tools, 
and  began  the  struggle  to  make  a  farm  and  home,  in  debt  for  every  dollar 
of  everything — absolutely  as  barren  of  financial  assets  as  was  "The  Student" 
at  its  birth.  The  struggle  has  been  long  and  at  times  dark, — so  dark  that 
just  as  in  "The  Student's"  career,  I  seemed  the  only  one  concerned  who 
could  see  a  single  ray  of  light.  It  may  have  been  only  illusion  with  me,  but 
I  have  not  failed  yet.    All  in  all  my  connection  with  "The  Student"  has 
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seemed  just  a  lesson  in  hard  work,  and  has  strengthened  greatly  my  ''Faith 
in  the  Wisdom  of  Doing  Right. ' ' 

With  genuine  love  for  the  other  ten  whose  countenances  daily  beam 
upon  me  from  the  big  "Baker"  photograph  upon  my  wall,  and  with  high 
regard  for  those  who  have  followed  and  have  done  so  well,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    F.  P.  STUMP. 


Struggles  in  Advancement 

A.  G.  McCALL 

Columbus,  0.,  May  18,  1914. 

Editor,  "The  Agricultural  Student," 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Henceroth — The  writer  began  his  career  as  editor-in-chief 
of  "The  Agricultural  Student"  in  October,  1900,  and  came  very  near  having 
his  young  life  snuffed  out  by  an  irate  business  manager  before  copy  was  pre- 
pared for  the  second  issue.  As  the  result  of  an  editorial  in  the  first  issue  the 
business  manager  lost  more  than  half  of  his  advertisers  but  an  apology  and 
complete  denial  the  next  month  served  to  bring  back  the  offended  customers 
and  to  appease  the  business  manage;r. 

The  writer  do.es  not  pose  as  a  prophet  nor  as  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but 
we  believe  that  we  earned  the  title.  With  a  total  registration  for  the  entire 
university  of  1292  and  for  the  college  of  agriculture  135,  the  writer  made  the 
following  statement:  "The  Ohio  State  University  is  fast  coming  to  the  front 
and  will  some  day  be  a  leading  educational  institution  in  every  line."  We 
were  just  as  loyal  and  enthusiastic  in  those  days  of  small  things  as  you  are 
today  with  an  enrollment  more  than  ten  times  as  great  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. In  those  early  days  the  task  of  securing  sufficient  copy  was  a  difficult 
one  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  -editor  was  driven  to  make  use  of  the  scissors 
and  paste  pot  quite  frequently. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)    A.  G.  McCALL, 
Professor  of  Agronomy,  Ohio  State  University. 
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Views  from  the  College  Halls 

V.  H.  DAVIS 

Columbus,  0.,  May  20,  1914. 

Editor  of  ''The  Agricultural  Student/' 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  request  for  something  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  ''The  Agricultural  Student,"  the  writer  became  acquainted 
with  this  magazine  away  back  in  1891  Avhen  in  some  manner  a  few  numbers 
made  their  way  to  our  country  home  among  the  hills  of  Guernsey  County. 
The  message  this  little  folder  (hardly  more  than  that  then)  carried  became 
one  of  the  chief  influences  that  enabled  me  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  college 
course  in  agriculture.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  a  number 
of  other  students  in  the  college  of  agriculture  have  been  very  largely  influ- 
■enced  to  enter  agricultural  work  by  "The  Student." 

My  first  connection  with  the  paper  began  a  few  years  after  entering  col- 
lege as  an  Associate  Editor,  then  as  Editor  and  finally  as  Business  Manager. 
The  experience  gained  in  these  various  capacities  has  been  invaluable,  even 
though  it  did  not  make  a  newspaper  man  of  me.  The  close  association  with 
such  men  as  Burkett,  Cunningham,  Miller,  Fippin,  Wheeler,  and  others,  who 
liave  made  a  name  for  themselves  along  their  chosen  lines,  was  an  inspiration 
and  help  never  to  be  forgotten. 

To  my  mind  the  chief  service  "The  Agricultural  Student"  may  render 
the  students  of  Agriculture  is  in  the  opportunity  for  training  in  writing  and 
in  expressing  the  facts  and  conclusions  learned  both  in  the  class  room  and 
from  their  own  research  and  observation.  The  public  generally  expects  the 
graduates  of  the  agricultural  college  not  only  to  take  the  lead  in  their  various 
communities  in  advancing  the  agricultural  interests  but  also  to  be  able  to 
-express  their  views  through  the  agricultural  press  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach 
a  much  wider  circle  than  could  be  served  locally.  If  the  students  while  in 
the  agricultural  college  would  avail  themselves  more  generally  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  in  print  the  results  could  not  help  but  be  satis- 
factory. It  was  always  one  of  my  regrets  that  such  a  small  number  of  students 
could  be  induced  to  contribute  anything  for  their  own  publication. 

In  closing  permit  to  extend  to  the  present  management  my  sincere  com- 
pliments upon  the  splendid  magazine  you  are  now  publishing.  "The  Agri- 
cultural Student,"  as  you  know,  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind  in  the 
-country  and  today  it  stands  first  among  all  of  the  numerous  similar  publica- 
lions  that  have  followed  its  lead. 

Long  live  "The  Student"  and  may  its  usefulness  and  influence  spread. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    V.  H.  DAVIS, 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State  University. 
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Glimpses  of  Olden  Days  in  the  Editor's  Chair 

M.  F.  MILLER 

Columbus,  Ohio,  April  8,  1914. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Henceroth,  "The  Agricultural  Student," 
College  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  dear  Sir — My  connection  with  ''The  Student"  as  editor  was  during 
the  years  1902-04  when  I  was  an  instructor  in  the  University.  That  was  in 
ante-bellum  times  when  "The  Student"  wasn't  strong  enough  to  stand  with- 
out the  support  of  some  member  of  the  instructional  staff ;  at  least  that  seemed 
to  be  the  feeling.    I  have  doubted  it  since. 

I  rem.ember  particularly  well  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  material 
for  publication  at  that  time  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  editor  to  be  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  scissors.  He  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  pushing 
his  pencil  on  book  reviews  and  what  were  thought  at  that  time  to  be  weighty 
editorials.  There  weren't  so  many  things  to  write  about  in  those  days  nor 
were  there  so  many  students  to  call  upon.  As  I  remember  it  the  articles  were 
quite  uninteresting  and  the  paper  ran  more  as  a  matter  of  form  than  because 
people  were  particularly  interested  in  what  it  contained. 

The  troubles  were  not  all  in  the  office  of  the  editor.  The  business  man- 
ager, Mr.  Davis,  had,  I  think,  even  more  serious  difficulties  in  keeping  the 
paper  on  its  feet  financially  than  the  editorial  staff  had  in  filling  it  with  read- 
ing matter.  Of  course,  all  publications  go  through  a  period  of  just  this  sort 
of  thing  before  they  finally  get  on  their  feet  and  after  all,  I  am  rather  glad 
to  be  able  to  look  back  on  the  time  when  I  helped  to  keep  the  paper  alive. 

There  was  one  function  of  "The  Agricultural  Student"  at  that  time  which 
ultimately  proved  of  much  importance.  It  was  the  advertising  which  was 
carried  forward  under  what  was  known  as  "The  Agricultural  Students' 
Union."  I  remember  the  long  editorials  we  used  to  write  on  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  associating  oneself  with  this  organization.  At  that  time  the 
work  of  "The  Students'  Union"  was  divided  roughly  into  two  general  lines, 
the  co-operative  experimental  work  and  certain  general  extension  activities. 
These  "The  Student"  helped  to  develop  until  they  became  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  recognition,  the  result  being  that  the  co-operative  work 
was  finally  taken  over  by  the  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  and  developed 
into  the  present  system  of  co-operative  experiments,  while  the  extension 
work  was  taken  over  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  was  the  beginning  of 
the  present  extension  activities. 

"The  Student"  as  published  today  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  that 
of  former  days  and  I  am  sure  that  every  old  man  will  freely  admit  it.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  most  heartily  the  present  management  on  the  excellent  maga- 
zine they  are  getting  out.  Nevertheless,  I  think  all  of  the  old  fellows  who 
were  responsible  for  the  earlier  work  of  the  publication  do  not  regret  the 
time  they  spent  rustling  articles,  penning  doubtful  .editorials  and  pasting 
dummies.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    M.  F.  MILLER, 
Prof,  of  Soils,  Univ.  of  Mo. 
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Tidings  from  the  West 

C.  D.  HYATT 

Craig,  Colo.,  April  27,  1914. 

"The  Agricultural  Student,'' 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  glad  indeed  to  be  able  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  cause 
which  "The  Student"  represents.  Since  leaving  the  University  I  have  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  agriculture  and  at  present  am  considerably  con- 
nected with  the  same  here  in  Moffat  County. 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  stage-coach,  on  some  lines  at 
least,  and  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  Pioneers  we  are  no  more.  Two  car 
loads  of  true-to-type  seed  potatoes  are  soon  to  be  shipped  into  our  community 
from  the  famous  Carbondale,  Colorado  district.  "We  shall  be  somewhat  strong 
here  on  the  tubers  as  the  elevation,  a  little  less  than  6,000  feet,  and  the  soil 
have  already  produced  a  potato  which  I  am  safe  in  saying  contains  a  higher 
percentage  of  starch  than  any  grown  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Heretofore  this  has  been  largely  a  grazing  country  controlled  almost 
entirely  by  big  cattle  men.  In  a  conversation,  the  foreman  of  one  of  the  big 
outfits  said:  "I  give  the  big  'dogy'  man  just  two  more  years  on  this  range; 
then  he  must  either  go  out  of  business  or  move  on.  Uncle  Sam's  nesters  are 
taking  the  land."  A  few  years  hence  will  find  a  large  part  of  this  land  oc- 
cupied, not  by  the  dogy  man,  but  by  the  actual  settler  and  each  settler  will 
have  a  small  band  of  cattle  or  sheep  of  his  own,  a  decidedly  improved  state 
of  affairs  over  those  existing  today. 

Xow,  while  the  outlook  for  northwestern  Colorado  today  seems  much 
brighter  than  at  any  time  previously  yet  there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  as  is 
true  of  all  other  new  countries.  We  have  circumstances  here  to  contend  with 
that  you  eastern  fellows  know  nothing  about.  This  is  a  big  country,  Moffat 
County  alone  being  half  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  And  right  here  is  where 
the  agricultural  journals  should  enter.  We  can  in  an  hour  obtain  the  same 
valuable  information  which  has  cost  some  true  son  of  the  soil  years  if  not 
a  lifetime  to  find  out.  One  man's  mistakes  may  be  used  to  advantage  by 
everyone.  So  I  say  here's  luck  to  "The  Agricultural  Student"  and  every 
other  agricultural  paper  and  although  the  Editor  of  this  magazine  thinks  he 
has  about  the  best  paper  going,  and  I  agree  with  him,  yet  I  hope  to  see  eight 
years  from  now  as  much  improvement  as  the  present  number  shows  over  that 
of  eight  years  ago. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    C.  D.  HYATT. 


THE  MAIN  BUILDIJSTG  IN  THE  SEVENTIES. 


BIED'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDET  DEPARTMENT  BUILDINGS. 
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The  Change  in  Control  of  "The  Student" 

E.  J.  KINNEY 

Lexington,  Ky.,  May  8,  1914. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henceroth, 

''Th.e  Agricultural  Student,"  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir — ^Although  "The  Agricultural  Student"  is  the  oldest  agricul- 
tural college  publication  in  the  country,  it  is  only  since  1907  that  it  has  been 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  student  body  of  the  agricultural  college. 
Previous  to  this  time,  the  editors  and  assistant  editors  were  elected  by  The 
Agricultural  Society,  but  the  magazine  was  controlled  and  its  policies  shaped 
by  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  in  reality  the  owners.  This  was  unsatis- 
factory to  the  students,  and  in  1907  the  faculty  was  petitioned  by  ''The  Agri- 
cultural Society"  to  allow  the  society  to  have  complete  control  of  the  mag- 
azine. 

The  petition  was  finally  granted,  and  the  society  made  arrangements  to 
publish  "The  Student."  Mr.  J.  0.  Williams  was  elected  business  manager 
and  the  writer  was  elected  .editor.  The  inexperience  of  the  editor  was  re- 
markable, and  without  the  generous  help  of  his  associates  the  first  few  num- 
bers of  "The  Student"  would  certainly  not  have  been  very  creditable  ones. 
As  it  was,  there  was  undoubtedly  much  room  for  improvement.  Mr.  "Williams 
also  had  his  troubles  with  the  financial  end  of  the  affair,  but  "Bill"  was  a 
hustler,  and  we  got  through  by  a  narrow  margin. 

The  continued  improvement  of  "The  Student"  and  its  success  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  those  of  us  who  were  instrumental  in  securing  control  of 
its  affairs.  At  the  time  the  change  was  made,  there  existed  considerable  doubt 
among  some  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  change,  but  I  think  this  doubt  has 
all  passed  away. 

The  experience  gained  while  editor  of  "The  Student"  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  since  leaving  the  University.  In  fact,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
the  training  that  year's  work  gave  me  was  the  most  valuable  thing  I  got  while 
in  college. 

There  is  a  splendid  opportunity,  it  seems  to  me  for  "The  Student"  to  be 
of  much  influence  in  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  There  is  a 
place  for  an  agricultural  publication  whose  contents  will  appeal  to  the  grow- 
ing class  of  educated  farmers  in  the  state  who  want  something  better  and 
more  official  than  can  be  found  in  the  popular  farm  papers.  This  place  "The 
Agricultural  Student"  should  fill. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  "The  Student,"  I  am, 

Very  cordially  yours, 

E.  J.  KINNEY, 
Assistant  Agronomist,  Ky.  Exp.  Station. 
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A  Training  from  Journalistic  Work 

J.  O.  WILLIAMS 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  May  8,  1914. 

Mr.  J.  "W.  Henceroth,  Editor, 

''The  Agricultural  Student,"  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir — Your  Anniversary  Number  feature  appeals  to  me  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  drop  you  a  line  for  the  occasion  and  it  is  with  keen  anticipa- 
tion that  I  look  forward  to  a  line  from  the  other  contributors,  many  of  whom 
I  know  quite  intimately. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  we  note  the  progress  which  ''The 
Student"  has  made  in  recent  years,  and  especially  the  development  of  features 
which  will  not  only  unify  the  farmer  and  student,  but  retain  the  interest  oP 
the  alumni  in  the  affairs  of  their  Alma  Mater.  The  development  of  features 
which  appertain  to  student  life  and  development  of  the  spirit  of  agriculture 
among  the  students  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  actual  problem  of  the  farmer. 
The  student  of  today  is  the  farmer  of  the  future  and  everything  that  is  done 
to  promote  interest  in  agriculture  in  the  student  is  a  commendable  enterprise. 
This  is  accomplished  in  "The  Student"  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the 
student  who  is  associated  with  the  publication  of  the  magazine  is  extremely 
fortunate.  It  gives  him  an  insight  to  business  and  editorial  methods  which 
are  valuable  in  later  years,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  being  of  some  service 
to  the  farmer  who  is  not  in  immediate  touch  with  college  affairs. 

The  college  publication  should  be  the  acknowledged  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  student  and  farmer  and  stockman,  and  should  have  the 
united  support  of  the  student  body,  regardless  of  other  affiliations.  I  trust 
that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  exists  among  the  students  in  the  production  of 
"The  Student,"  as  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  in  this  manner  only. 

I  always  recall  with  pleasure  the  experience  I  obtained  in  my  association 
with  "The  Student,"  and  heartily  commend  that  each  student  should  strive 
for  a  place  on  the  staff.   He  will  never  regret  his  experience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    J.  0.  WILLIAMS, 
Expert-in-charge,  Carriage  Horse  Breeding 
Investigation,  Colorado  Exp.  Station. 


Studies  and  a  College  Education 

C.  E.  SNYDER 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  6,  1914. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henceroth, 

"The  Agricultural  Student,"  Columbus,  Ohio. 

To  the  Editor — "The  Student"  is  all  right.  I'm  proud  of  it  and  proud 
that  I  once  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  my  college  through  it.  May  it  live 
long  and  prosper — I  am  sure  it  will. 

Three  things  I  have  observed  in  my  rather  brief  sojourn  in  the  business 
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world:  Many  men  cannot  say  what  they  think  in  clean-cut,  correctly -used 
sentences;  they  hesitate,  grope  for  words,  mumble  and — fail  to  make  a  good 
impression  on  those  whom  they  are  addressing.  Many  men  are  unable  to 
express  their  ideas  in  writing  with  words  and  sentences  so  used  that  the  mean- 
ing is  perfectly  clear.  Many  men  become  easily  embarrassed  on  meeting 
strangers,  especially  if  women  are  present. 

These  three  things,  if  a  man  fail  in — what  a  handicap !  College  life  offers 
the  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  all  three,  but  few  appreciate  their 
importance  until  college  days  are  over  and  then  it  is  too  late.  Some  day,  and 
that  day  is  not  so  far  away,  four  years  of  writing  and  speaking  the  English 
language  will  be  a  requirement  in  .every  agricultural  college  curriculum,  as 
it  should  be  now.  As  to  the  social  side  of  college  life  our  own  Dr.  Kellerman, 
great  student  that  he  was,  once  said,  in  substance,  "The  boy  who  spends  all 
of  his  time  with  his  books  loses  at  least  one-third  of  what  he  might  attain  in 
his  college  course.   The  social  side  of  college  life  is  too  worth  while  to  ignore." 

If  you  are  going  to  college  wade  in  clear  up  to  the  chin.  Nobody  is  going 
to  carry  you  in,  or  throw  you  in ;  you  must  push  in.   Take  a  part. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    CHAS.  E.  SNYDER, 
Associate  Editor  The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


WATCHING  THE  TUG  O'  WAE. 
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The  College  Publication— A  Medium  for  the 
Student's  Power  of  Expression 

H.  E.  ALLEN 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  May  19,  19H. 

To  ''The  Agricultural  Student." 

It  is  with  pleasant  anticipation  that  I  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Anniversary  Number  of  ''The  Student"  to  be  issued  in  June.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  live  news  and  ideas  from  the  "old 
grads."  No  doubt  most  of  the  boys  have  been  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
"The  Student's"  work  by  being  a  regular  subscriber  and  have  noted  with 
pride  that  its  standards  have  been  raising  in  all  its  departments,  keeping 
apace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  all  the  affairs  at  Ohio  State. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  "The  Agricultural  Student"  enjoys  the  reputation 
(and  justly  so)  of  being  one  of  the  most  influential  and  potent  organs  in  the 
college  of  agriculture.  Edited  and  managed  by  the  students  under  the  toning 
influence  of  the  faculty,  it  affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  creative  powers  of  the  students  who  have  to  do  with  its  publica- 
tion. It  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  alumni  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
and  affairs  of  the  college  and  its  many  timely  articles  are  instructive  alike 
to  the  students,  alumni  and  farmers  of  the  state.  Not  only  is  the  paper  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  but  easily  holds  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  the  publi- 
cations of  its  kind. 

Since  my  connection  with  Purdue  University  I  have  kept  in  close  touch 
with  our  paper,  "The  Purdue  Agriculturist"  by  being  a  member  of  the 
faculty  committee  appointed  to  act  as  advisors  to  the  staff.  There  is  one 
rather  fundamental  difference  between  the  Purdue  and  Ohio  State  papers, 
namely — That  practically  all  the  articles  appearing  in  "The  Agriculturist" 
are  written  by  the  students  of  the  university,  while  many  articles  in  "The 
Student"  are  written  by  older  men,  out  of  college  that  have  had  more  expe- 
rience. As  a  result  the  Ohio  paper  probably  contains  material  of  a  stronger 
and  more  mature  character  while  the  Purdue  paper  probably  represents  a 
greater  amount  of  benefit  to  the  student  body  in  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the 
students  actually  contribute  to  the  paper.  Which  plan  is  the  better  for  the 
publication  and  its  interests  is  a  question,  but,  as  a  suggestion,  I  would  ask 
if  *'The  Agricultural  Student"  as  a  student  paper,  might  not  be  changed  some- 
what in  its  policy  so  as  to  include  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  students  in  agri- 
culture among  its  contributors? 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  outgoing  staff  of  ' '  The 
Student*'  on  the  success  they  have  met  with  in  putting  out  such  a  high  class 
publication  during  the  past  year  and  to  wish  the  incoming  staff  all  the  success 
possible  in  their  future  undertaking. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)    H.  E.  ALLEN, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Purdue  University. 
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The  Training  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Nation 

O.  M.  KILE 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  May  8,  1914. 

Dear  Editor — It  is  indeed  with  unusual  pleasure  that  I  take  advantage 
of  your  invitation  to  enroll  myself  among  those  who  have  in  some  measure 
helped  to  guide  the  destinies  of  ''The  Student"  through  its  first  turbulent 
score  of  years.  When  one  looks  back  and  notes  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  decade,  it  taxes  the  imagination  to  fancy  to  what  heights 
of  influence  and  power  "The  Student"  may  attain  in  years  to  come.  Whether 
it  increases  in  size  and  beauty  of  make-up  matters  little.  The  significant  fact 
is  that  it  will  appeal  to  a  constantly  widening  audience  of  young  men  who  are 
destined  to  be  the  nation's  leaders  in  agricultural  thought.  The  mere  fact  of 
this  intimate  relationship  with  the  plastic  minds  of  future  leaders,  amply 
justifies  any  required  amount  of  toiling  and  digging  and  planning  to  make 
it  the  very  best  publication  possible.  I  know  of  no  other  activity  open  to 
the  student  in  agriculture  that  will  yield  greater  dividends  of  instruction, 
business  training,  common  sense,  and  pure  joy  than  will  a  season  spent  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  editor  and  business  manager  of  "The  Student." 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  being  present  when  "The  Student" 
celebrates  her  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

(Signed)    0.  M.  KILE, 
Extension  Editor,  W.  Ya.  Agricultural  College. 

Place  of  the  College  Publication 

B.  A.  WILLIAMS 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  16,  1914. 

Dear  Editor: — 

During  my  sojourn  at  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  the  attendance  has 
more  than  doubled.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  has  not  agriculture  in  its  many 
branches  taken  on  new  life  and  hope  in  these  last  few  years?  "The  Student" 
is  filling  a  much  larger  place  under  this  new  order  of  things  than  it  was  ever 
able  to  do  before.  The  future  presents  an  even  greater  field  of  usefulness 
than  the  present,  not  only  in  bringing  students  closer  together,  but  for  ex- 
pression of  a  closer  feeling  between  faculty  and  students.  With  other  insti- 
tutions where  men  are  crowded  together  and  hurried  along  there  is  loss  of 
that  very  desirable  personal  touch,  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  students 
in  a  large  and  growing  agricultural  college. 

"The  Student"  fills  another  place  in  the  college  course  which  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  curriculum.  Most  young  men  have  their  ideals  and  standards 
set  before  they  enter  college,  and  among  them  are  many  possessing  a  large 
agricultural  outlook  who  find  expression  in  "The  Student"  for  those  things 
worth  while,  regardless  of  their  scientific  classification. 

In  publishing  a  college  journal  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  find  life,  not 
as  in  school,  but  as  it  really  is.  The  consideration  of  the  economic  is  always 
before  them  for  they  must  make  ends  meet.    They  learn  to  hustle  and  inci- 
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dentally  nib  elbows  Trith  business  men.  professors,  men  in  public  life  and  with 
biisT  farmers. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  earning  power  of  the  publication  as  an  advertising 
medium  is  steadily  increasing  bears  evidence  that  the  standards  of  clean 
business  and  honest  advertising  are  high. 

There  are  three  suggestions  which  I  wish  to  offer  regarding  the  policy 
of  greater  usefulness  of  "The  Student"  in  the  future.  They  are:  enlarged 
usefulness  in  portraying  student  sentiment,  better  support  by  the  old  grads, 
larger  circulation  among  prospective  students  of  the  college. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    B.  A.  WILLIAjMS. 

The  Voice  of  the  Student 

S.  R.  GUARD 

Chicago,  111.,,  May  25,  1914. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henceroth, 

''The  Agricultural  Student,"  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Dear  Editor — Has  the  student  a  voice  ?  Of  course,  almost  every  student 
has  a  voice  with  which  to  yodel  'neath  a  balcony  on  a  moonlit  eve,  but 
what  of  the  voice  which  may  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  doers  of  good? 
The  cultivation  of  both  sorts  of  voice  is  extremely  important.  The  problem 
is  to  turn  them  into  the  proper  channel  for  expression.  This  is  on  the  justi- 
fied assumption  that  any  one  who  has  sense  enough  to  remain  as  a  student 
in  a  great  state  university  has  sense  enough  to  say  something  worth  while 
at  sometime  or  another. 

There  was  a  student  once  who  was  never  able  to  open  his  mouth  without 
getting  his  foot  into  it.  But  nevertheless,  some  of  us  like  him  all  the  better 
for  not  being  so  careful  of  his  feet.  There  was  no  telling  where  his  kicks  would 
alight,  but  they  usually  caused  a  movement  in  a  forward  direction. 

Voices  were  not  given  men  to  howl  with.  They  were  meant  to  be  used  in 
singing,  or  calling,  or  pleading,  or  explaining,  or  commanding,  or  whispering, 
but  rarely  for  wailing.  It  is  more  important  to  each  student  himself  as  to  how 
he  uses  his  voice  than  it  is  to  anyone  else.  He  needs  the  training  Avith  the 
trumpet. 

Some  observer  has  been  daring  enough  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  a 
university  by  the  amount  of  noise  its  students  make.  If  he  will  qualify  the 
''noise"  he  will  be  more  nearly  correct.  Where  there  is  noise  there  is  at  least 
movement. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  student  talking  too  much  no  one  who  has 
had  to  listen  will  deny.  The  wise  student  will  talk  when  he  has  something  to 
to  say.   So  it  is  that  he  who  is  silent  always  must  suffer  somewhat  of  reproach. 

Someone  who  thought  he  was  smart  once  declared  that  a  college  should 
be  run  by  its  students  without  the  faculty's  knowing  anything  about  it.  This 
scheme  would  seem  rather  impractical  in  some  institutions  I  know.  But  just 
the  same  the  faculty  wishing  to  impart  the  greatest  degree  of  training  wiU 
turn  over  responsibilities  to  the  students  on  every  possible  occasion. 
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This  discovery  has  recently  been  made  and  will  be  vouched  for  by  the 
testimony  of  thousands.  College  students  are  not  children;  they  are  men 
and  women  and  deserve  to  be  treated  accordingly.  When  educational  insti- 
tutions grow  accustomed  to  such  a  viewpoint  there  will  be  no  more  of  the  care- 
ful distinctions  between  the  "university"  and  "life."  If  college  students 
are  not  adults,  one  of  the  requisites  for  matriculation  was  overlooked. 

There  is  no  more  effective  means  for  the  student's  voicing  of  his  thoughts 
than  through  the  columns  of  the  college  press.  There  is  no  more  efficient 
training  than  work  on  the  school  publications.  Whatever  one  intends  to  be 
he  will  have  use  for  a  trained  "voice."  Journals  like  our  own  "Agricultural 
"Student"  can  supply  a  rare  training  and  have  done  so  repeatedly.  If  there 
are  more  valuable  experiences  than  helping  make  a  first-rank  college  paper 
they  have  escaped  attention. 

The  effective  worker  out  of  college  will  have  a  voice  unafraid,  because 
he  knows  how  to  use  it.  That  is  why  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  should 
have  a  course  in  agricultural  journalism  second  to  none.  But  journalism  or 
no  journalism  there  is  a  way  for  every  student  to  use  his  voice  effectively 
and  worthily. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)    S.  R.  GUARD, 
Associate  Editor  "The  Breeder's  Gazette." 
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Editorial 


With  this  issue  "The  Student"  pass- 
es the  twentieth  milestone  of  its  jour- 
ney through  the  field 
THE  ISSUE,  of  journalism.  Twenty 
years  of  struggles  com- 
bining hard  knocks  with  some  pleas- 
ures in  the  hard  school  of  experience 
have  caused  marked  changes  in  the  pub- 
lication— changes  in  the  size  and  form, 
in  the  tone  and  quality.  To  the  found- 
ers of  "The  Student,"  must  be  given 
the  credit  of  launching  the  first  agri- 
cultural college  publication  in  the 
United  States.  As  they  formulated  the 
idea  of  such  a  paper,  they  did  so  with 
the  feeling  that  students  in  an  agri- 
cultural college  can  fulfill  a  purpose 
in  bringing  before  the  rural  communi- 
ties and  to  other  students  a  publication 
that  would  be  filled  with  the  ideas  con- 
cerning which  they  were  studying  and 
in  which  they  were  most  interested. 
Since  that  time  this  pioneer  in  college 
journalism  has  upheld  the  same  policy. 
It  has  supplied  articles  to  lead  the 


farmers  and  stock  raisers  to  modern 
methods  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
greatest  source  of  such  information — 
the  agricultural  college.  To  the  alumni 
and  students  it  has  brought  the  news 
of  the  campus,  and  it  has  been  a  source 
of  reminiscenses  and  pleasures. 

Hence,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  this 
year  the  last  issue  be  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  twenty  years  of  suc- 
cess that  "The  Student"  has  enjoyed; 
that  an  opportunity  be  given  to  the 
men  who  once  directed  the  course  of  the 
paper  to  live  over  their  old  days  on  the 
campus.  Most  of  these  former  editors 
and  business  managers  have  respond- 
ed, and  to  them  the  management  ex- 
presses an  appreciation  of  their  inter- 
est and  loyalty  to  the  publication  and 
to  the  college.  Only  a  few  have  been 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  were  un- 
able to  send  in  a  communication. 

The  student  should  read  carefully 
the  thoughts  of  these  men  who  preceded 
us  and  study  your  conditions  in  com- 
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parison  to  theirs.  Their  ideas  as  given 
here  are  those  of  men  who  are  now  in 
the  field  of  life.  It  behooves  every  agri- 
cultural student  to  study  the  opinions 
of  these  men  on  college  activities  and  to 
reason  from  the  causes  to  the  results; 
to  associate  literary  work  with  text 
books;  and  to  follow  the  struggle  of 
your  paper  as  it  journeyed  through  the 
narrow  passes  in  the  mountains  of  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  to  its  present 
field  of  power  and  usefulness. 


Great  are  the  pleasures  of  friend- 
ship, but  greater  are  the  joys  of  re- 
newing those 
OHIO  STATE  DAY.  friendships  af- 
ter a  period  of 
separation.  Every  person  may  live 
with  only  a  few  close  acquaintances,  but 
to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  in  life 
one  must  surround  himself  with  firm 
and  warm  friends.  The  warmest  af- 
fections are  those  made  in  the  early 
season  of  life  when  the  bloom  of  youth 
is  upon  us  and  hearts  are  receptive  to 
affectionate  impressions.  Then  what 
joy  thrills  the  soul  as  these  friendships 
are  renewed  and  the  days  of  by  gone 
years  are  remembered  with  former  as- 
sociates. 

This  is  just  the  opportunity  that  is 
presented  to  alumni  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  at  OHIO  STATE  DAY  this 
year.  But  there  is  an  additional  ad- 
vantage. Students  in  the  college  today 
may  gather  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  leaders  of  agriculture  who 
have  gone  out  from  our  institution. 
Former  students  may  become  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other  and  with  the  ''ris- 
ing generation."  The  reunion  of  all 
students  and  alumni  of  the  college  this 
year  as  heretofore  will  be  held  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  (Aug.  31-Sept.  5).  The 
meeting  place  will  be  at  the  booth  of 
''THE  AORICULTUKAL  STUDENT." 


Come  to  the  Fair,  meet  your  friends, 
have  the  best  time  of  your  life,  and 
boost  for  a  greater  Ohio.  Watch  for 
us,  and  we  shall  be  waiting  for  you. 


What  changes  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing these  twenty  years !    What  stories 

might  be  written 
AFTER  TWENTY  full  of  joy,  pathos, 
YEARS.  sorrow,  failure  and 

success !  Proud, 
indeed,  were  the  men  who  had  a  part 
in  founding  the  first  agricultural  maga- 
zine in  this  country.  They  are  living 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country  today. 
We  know  many  of  them  personally  and 
the  ideals,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
twenty  years  ago  still  stamp  their 
work. 

The  men  who  guided  the  frail  craft 
that  carried  "The  Student"  through 
these  stormy  and  turbulent  twenty 
years  were  men  of  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  of  lofty  aims  and  ideals.  It 
has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  have  been 
permitted  to  help  in  this  work.  Long 
and  late  hours  and  sleepless  nights  has 
been  the  price  paid.  Eeal  work  it  takes 
to  get  out  "The  Student"— but  with 
what  joy  did  we  examine  each  issue  as 
it  came  from  the  press !  How  we  work- 
ed, and  planned  with  the  funds  at  our 
command,  to  make  each  issue  better 
than  the  preceding  one !  Now  we  lay 
down  the  work  reluctantly.  It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  must  turn 
the  work  over  to  others.  However,  we 
feel  confident  that  the  future  of  "The 
Student"  is  in  good  hands.  With  Leo 
L.  Rummell  as  editor  and  Francis  H. 
Phillips  as  business  manager  only  good 
fortune  can  crown  the  work  next  year. 
May  the  future  years  be  years  of  ser- 
vice for  the  great  cause  of  agriculture 
is  the  wish  of  the  retiring  management. 
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There  is  scarcely  any  other  one  thing 
that  will  do  more  for  the  standing  of  a 

college  than  will 
FELLOWSHIPS,    the  granting  of  a 

limited  number  of 
fellowships  each  year.  "Why  not  have 
a  few  at  Ohio  State  in  dairying,  animal 
husbandry,  farm  machinery,  etc.  ? 


Political,  social,  educational  and  agri- 
cultural interests  and  organizations 
s.eem  to  be  per- 
WHY  THIS  SPIRIT  meated  by  a  spirit 
OF  UNREST?  of  unrest.  Men 

are  not  satisfied 
with  conditions  in  politics,  with  the 
great  political  parties,  or  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  state  or  nation. 
Many  of  our  cities  are  adopting  new 
charters  and  establishing  entirely  new 
forms  of  government. 

The  labor  and  social  conditions 
threaten  an  upheavel.  The  educational 
system  is  being  criticized,  revised  and 
remodeled  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
more  effective,  efficient  and  modern. 
The  spirit  of  unrest  is  getting  a  great 
hold  on  agricultural  interests.  Our 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  state 
and  federal  departments  of  agriculture 
are  endeavoring  to  alter  their  work, 
their  teaching  and  their  ideas  in  order 
to  keep  in  touch  and  in  harmony  with 
this  new  development.  Many  are 
alarmed  at  such  a  period  of  unrest. 
Yet  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should 
come.  For  years  the  teaching  has  been 
away  from  the  old  ideas,  practices  and 
customs  toward  a  new  field,  a  new  life, 
a  new  ideal.  The  change  is  taking  place 
and  as  is  only  natural  that  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  unrest. 

Every  change  for  the  better  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  of  turmoil  and  un- 
certainty. If  the  teaching  and  educa- 
tion of  the  age  and  the  wonderful  de- 


velopment in  science  in  the  past  decade 
means  anything  at  all  to  the  world  it 
will  finally  bring  us  right.  It  is  well 
to  have  periods  of  reckoning  in  agri- 
culture— periods  when  men  must  stop 
and  count  the  cost.  Big  problems  call 
for  real  leaders  to  solve  them.  Out  of 
this  spirit  of  unrest  will  come  a  strong- 
er people  and  at  last  a  safer,  saner  and 
better  agriculture. 


The  man  of  today  is  not  satisfied 
with  empty  promises,  vain  babblings  or 
useless  theories.  He 
FACTS,  FOOD,  wants  solid  food, 
SUSTENANCE,  facts  and  figures.  Yet 
much  of  the  teaching 
of  our  schools,  colleges,  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, experiment  stations,  farm  press, 
etc.,  is  far  from  actual  life.  It  lacks 
the  punch  of  experience  and  actual 
life.  Even  with  the  rapid  advances  of 
the  last  few  years  there  certainly  is 
plenty  of  room  left  for  improvement. 
Some  people  seem  to  believe  that  every- 
body and  anybody  can  teach,  advise 
and  instruct  others  in  the  complicated 
theories  of  agriculture. 

Men  who  cannot  make  good  on  the 
farm  or  in  actual  business  are  permit- 
ted to  go  into  the  class  room  and  in- 
struct our  young  men  in  the  science 
and  theories  of  agriculture.  May  the 
time  soon  come  when  our  students  will 
not  stand  for  mere  chatf  in  the  class 
room.  This  is  too  fast  an  age,  life  is 
too  short  to  give,  think  or  accept  any- 
thing but  the  best.  May  all  our  teach- 
ers, instructors,  experiment  station 
men,  institute  speakers  and  all  others 
who  are  endeavoring  to  scatter  infor- 
mation about  agriculture  in  its  many 
phases,  soon  come  to  realize  this  and 
either  give  us  facts,  food  and  sustenance 
or  enroll  in  the  school  of  experience 
where  they  may  learn. 
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WITH  THE  BREEDER 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  AMONG  THE  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 


By  a  still  greater  record  than  that 
"recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  "The  Stu- 
dent" does  May  Eilma,  the  Gruernsey 
cow  owned  by  the  Chesterbrook  Farm 
in  Chester  County,  Penn.,  stand  out  as 
Champion  Dairy  Queen  of  all  breeds. 
She  finished  her  test  April  8,  1914,  with 
1,059.5  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  but  since  she 
was  producing  more  fat  the  thirteen 
month  than  she  did  the  first,  the  test 
was  continued  with  the  result  that  she 
now  has  a  record  of  19,673  lbs.  milk 
and  1,073.41  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  365 
days.  This  record  exceeds  that  of  her 
nearest  rival,  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol, 
by  15  lbs  of  fat.  At  the  time  of  fresh- 
ing she  was  in  poor  condition  and  did 
not  come  to  her  full  milk  flow  until  the 
second  month. 


The  Agricultural  Commission  is  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  fight  through  Attorney 
General  Hogan  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  new  law  which  will  prevent  the  im- 
portation into  Ohio  of  any  dairy  or  beef 
animals  for  breeding  purposes,  without 
an  examination  of  the  cattle  for  tuber- 
culosis. Certain  dairy  and  stock  yard 
men  near  Cincinnati  are  fighting  the 
law  and  protested  to  Gov.  Cox  stating 
that  the  animals  which  should  be  used 
for  immediate  slaughter  should  not  be 
tested.  The  Commission  proposes  that 
the  law  include  all  animals,  but  for  the 
present  the  governor  has  granted  a  stay 
in  order  that  the  law  may  be  tested  in 
the  court. 


One  of  the  largest  Holstein  sales  in 
the  state  was  that  of  T.  L.  Russell  of 
Geneva.  He  sold  recently  100  head  of 
pure-bred  animals  at  an  average  price 
of  $282.00.  The  herd  bull,  Maplecrest 
De  Kol  Ogden,  now  two  years  old,  sold 
for  $2,600  to  Flanders  Bros.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  sold  his  farm  and  quit  the 
Holstein  cattle  business  at  least  for  the 
present.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  breeders  in  the  state  and 
has  been  a  great  force  in  establishing 
the  black  and  whites  in  this  section. 


T.  S.  Cooper,  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
porters of  Jerseys  in  America,  held  his 
annual  Decoration  Day  sale  at  Coop- 
ersburg.  May  30.  There  were  160  head 
of  various  ages  in  the  sale  and  these 
were  the  cream  of  Island  stock.  Many 
of  the  cattle  sold  were  also  of  Register 
of  M.erit  breeding. 


A  new  record  for  a  yearling  has  been 
established  by  the  Jersey  cow,  Lucy 
Farce,  owned  by  the  International  Cor- 
respondence School  of  Penn.  She  pro- 
duced 14,260  lbs.  of  milk  and  634.45  lbs. 
of  butter  fat  in  one  year.  She  was 
stabled  the  entire  year  and  was  milked 
three  times  a  day,  but  otherwise  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment  as  the  other 
cows  in  the  stable. 


An  association  in  Ohio  which  is  do- 
ing a  great  amount  of  work  for  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  state  is  the  Wino- 
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na  Cow  Testing  Association  of  Colum- 
bia County.  Kecords  of  cows  in  this 
association  have  been  kept  and  show 
that  the  average  has  been  raised  above 
that  of  this  section  heretofore.  Re- 
cently a  meeting  of  Jersey  breeders  in 
this  region  was  called  at  Salem  where 
addresses  were  given  by  M.  L.  Baker 
and  C.  C.  Hayden  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  Officers  were  elected  for  a 
permanent  association. 


This  year  $35,000  will  be  divided  at 
the  Columbus  races  (Sept.  21-Oct.  3) 
as  follows:  $10,000  for  the  2:14  trot- 
ters; $5,000  for  the  2:12  trotters  and 
2:13  pacers;  $3,000  for  the  2:07  and 
2:08  trotters  and  2:10,  2:06  and  2:05 
pacers.  Entries  in  the  Grand  Circuit 
are  reported  as  lighter  than  they  were 
last  year.  North  Randall,  Detroit, 
Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  and  Pitts- 
burgh are  the  first  fi.ve  meetings  in  the 
circuit. 


of  the  wool  clip,  and  the  prevention  of 
d  .mage  by  dogs  and  predatory  animals 
will  be  among  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  public  conference  of  persons  in- 
terested in  the  sheep  and  wool  industry, 
held  at  the  call  of  the  secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  June  2-4. 
Repeated  complaints  have  been  made 
by  the  wool  manufacturers  against  the 
American  system  of  handling  the  wool 
clip  in  consequence  of  which  about 
5-20%  of  the  value  of  the  wool  is  lost. 
In  some  sections  there  is  a  loss  of  10% 
of  the  sheep  and  lambs  by  predatory 
animals.  The  dog  question  Avill  be  one 
of  the  important  subjects  discussed  at 
the  conference. 


Improvement  of  farm  methods  of 
handling  wool,  the  manufacturing  val- 
ue of  American  wool,  standardization 


The  last  day  for  the  rooster  is  June 
6th  according  to  the  request  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Commission.  Since  infer- 
tile eggs  produced  in  flocks  where  there 
are  no  males  are  the  only  kind  that  will 
keep  in  the  hot  summer  months,  the 
Commission  has  called  upon  the  farm- 
ers to  set  aside  this  day  as  "  Rooster 
Day"  when  they  should  dispatch  all 
the  orentlemen  of  the  flock. 


—Courtesy  W.  H.  Robbing. 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine — 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is — to  dine. 

— Young. 
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Secondary  Agriculture 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Agricultural  Education  in  High  and  Common  Schools 


Now  is  the  parents'  opportunity. 
They  have  the  privilege  to  get  more 
work  from  the  school  children  and  even 
more  than  that,  to  teach  them  things 
that  only  parents  can  do  best.  It  is 
the  only  season  of  the  year  when  the 
parents  are  with  the  children  all  the 
time.  Things  are  growing  and  farm 
life  is  in  its  greatest  activity.  The 
children  see  farm  life  for  what  it  really 
is.  They  experience  its  duties  and  its 
pleasures  and  thus  mold  likes  or  dis- 
likes for  this  kind  of  life. 

Now  that  all  other  influences  except 
the  home  and  the  farm  are  shut  off  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  parents  to  spend  a  little 
time  with  the  children  in  thinking  of 
and  planning  the  pleasures  and  the 
work.  Let  the  parents  help  them  with 
their  crop  growing  contests  and  be  will- 
ing to  show  them  some  of  the  things 
which  experience  and  hard  knocks  have 
proven.  Let  them  prepare  and  plant  a 
corner  in  the  garden,  a  few  rows  in  the 
com  field  or  a  patch  of  potatoes.  There 
is  everything  for  them  to  gain  and  lit- 
tle for  them  to  lose.  It  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  put  the  brakes  on  the 
flow  of  the  country  youth  to  the  city. 


A  comparison  of  the  country  youth 
with  the  city  youth  is  found  in  the  May 
issue  of  ''Rural  Manhood."  The  subject 
of  the  article  is  ''A  Study  of  Rural 
Youth  in  Teen  Age,"  by  Albert  L.  An- 
derson. In  answer  to  a  number  of  let- 
ters sent  out  Dr.  Anderson  makes  the 
following  summary: 


''Country  boys  and  girls  mature 
slowly;  they  are  physically  strong; 
they  are  thoughtful  and  stable  in  char- 
acter; they  are  less  restless  and  ner- 
vous. But  they  may  be  timid;  moody 
through  isolation;  awkward  physically 
and  socially.  They  are  self-reliant,  re- 
sourceful and  individualistic,  but  rever- 
ent, religious  and  easily  guided.  They 
are  more  romantic,  more  idealistic,  more 
conscientious.  They  are  defective  in 
culture,  but  superior  in  things  funda- 
mental. City  adolescence  have  more 
self  assertion  and  more  conceit."  He 
goes  further  and  says  "Rural  adoles- 
cence is  specially  promising  by  reason 
of  the  open  mind  and  the  idealistic 
spirit. ' ' 

Since  the  country  youth  quickly 
takes  up  the  ways  of  the  city  it  seems 
that  in  the  long  run  they  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  city  youth. 


"When  school  doesn't  keep"  the 
summer  finds  the  teacher  a  different 
person.  His  vocation  demands  that  he 
shut  the  school  room  doors  during  the 
warm  summer  days  and  tear  himself 
away  from  things  in  which  he  is  most 
interested.  The  pupils  need  a  change 
and  all  of  them  should  be  in  a  position 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  the  babbling 
brooks  and  the  fragrant  breezes.  For 
them  to  study  would  be  impossible. 
Even  men's  minds  are  not  as  alert  dur- 
ing the  warm  sultry  days.  It  is  the 
time  for  exercises  out  of  door  living 
and  work. 
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Teachers  of  Agriculture 

G.  A.  BRICKER,  B.  Ped,,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Colleges  of  Education  and  Agriculture,  O.  S.  U. 


Prof.  Bricker 


For  several  years  to  come,  the  teach- 
ers of  agrienlture  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  will 
be  dravrn  from  three 
distinct  sources : 
namel}^,  from  the 
teachers  of  nature- 
stndy  in  the  grades, 
from  agriculture  col- 
lege graduates,  and 
from  the  science 
teachers  of  the  high 
schools.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  teach- 
ers is  prone  to  cer- 
tain mistakes,  which  will  be  indicated 
below,  in  the  hope  that  the  liability  to 
err  in  these  regards  may  be  anticipated 
and  guarded  against  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  nature-study  teacher  is  apt  to 

carry  her  methods  of  instruction  bodily 
into  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  by 
some  ^vriters  as  to  the  desirability  of 
this,  such  a  procedure  is  a  grave  error. 
The  nature-study  teacher  instructs 
with  no  idea  of  building  the  lessons 
taught  into  parts  of  a  great  science; 
the  teacher  of  agriculture  should  not 
only  do  this  consciously,  but  should 
also  bring  the  pupils  to  this  realization. 
Lessons  in  nature-study  very  often  have 
aims  and  ideals  other  than  economic 
but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  pre- 
dominating aim  in  a  lesson  in  agricul- 
ture will  be  economic.  The  methods  of 
approach  in  nature-study  are  idealistic, 
often  beginning  with  a  story,  a  guess- 
ing game,  a  novel  sight  or  experience, 
and  ending  with  a  satisfaction  grow- 
ing out  of  the  mental  condition — 
knowledge,  reflection,  wonderment ;  the 


method  of  approach  in  agriculture  is 
materialistic,  frequently  beginning 
with  the  commonest  farm  object  or  ex- 
perience, and  resulting  in  a  job  and 
bank  account.  The  nature-study  of  to- 
day as  known  in  the  formal  education 
of  American  children  is  a  subject  that 
has  become  intimately  associated  with 
the  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades. 
It  is  taught  by  methods  necessary  in 
the  teaching  of  little  children.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  are 
quite  different  in  their  instincts,  their 
experiences,  their  motives,  and  their  de- 
velopment, generally,  from  the  young- 
er group.  This  is  eminently  the  age 
of  the  boy  scout  and  the  campfire  girl. 
Desires  of  physical  prowess,  shrewd 
outwitting,  and  economic  gain  are  very 
prominent  characteristics  displayed  by. 
these  youngsters.  The  methods  used 
in  teaching  these  young  people  must 
take  account  of  these  things.  The 
utilitarian  attitude,  which  shows  the 
"use"  of  the  subject;  the  industrial 
method,  which  exercises  the  muscles  as 
well  as  the  brain;  the  economic  result, 
which  repays  efforts  and  satisfies 
worthy  desires  will  be  employed  by  the 
wise  teachers  of  pre-adolescent  and 
adolescent  children.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  other  subject  with  which  these 
principles  of  teaching  can  so  well  be 
used  as  with  agriculture.  The  nature- 
study  teacher,  to  become  a  teacher  of 
agriculture,  must  not  forget  to  readjust 
her  methods  and  aims ;  she  will  recog- 
nize the  new  piece  of  human  nature  that 
she  is  to  teach;  and  must  not  fail  to 
select  new  materials  and  organize  them 
on  a  new  basis  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. 

The  agricultural  college  graduate  in- 
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variably  has  his  troubles.  These  arise 
from  three  distinct  sources:  First,  he 
does  not  understand  children.  Associa- 
tion for  a  period  of  four  or  more  years 
with  adults  has  given  him  the  point  of 
view  in  education  in  which  only  ma- 
tured minds,  bodies,  experiences,  and 
lives  have  entered.  He  needs  to  realize 
that  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  are  immature,  untrained, 
and  inexperienced.  The  driving  home 
of  this  realization  is  frequently  too  long 
delayed.  In  the  second  place,  the  gra- 
duate or  student  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege knows  nothing  about  teaching 
methods.  He  knows  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, but  not  the  child.  The  abund- 
ance of  the  knowledge  that  he  emits 
falls  like  a  cataract  down  over  the 
heads  and  lives  of  the  children  who 
come  out  with  the  realization  that  there 
has  been  a  flood,  but  with  scarcely  any 
evidence  of  moisture.  A  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  teaching  and  the  ability 
of  applying  it  in  practice  are  quite  as 
essential  in  securing  efficiency  in  edu- 
cation as  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
taught.  One  would  judge  that  this  type 
of  teacher  should  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge from  his  professors  and  practice 
these  by  imitation;  but  unfortunately 
training  and  ability  in  teaching  are  not 
sufficient  cause  to  exclude  learned  men 
from  the  active  teaching  staff  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Third,  while 
the  agricultural  college  graduate  may 
know  his  subject  thoroughly,  he  does 
riot  know  what  to  omit  or  include  in 
teaching  it  to  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  He  has  gathered  a  fund  of 
agricultural  knowledge  with  the  inten- 
tion of  using  it  on  the  farm  and  not  for 
instructional  purposes.  His  knowledge 
has  not  been  ''educationalized.^'  He 
does  not  know  the  philosophy,  nor  the 
science,  nor  the  art  of  education;  and 
never  having  been  taught  either  by 


precept  or  example,  why  may  we  ex- 
pect him  to  understand  or  to  success- 
fully practice  the  teaching  business? 
If  he  has  been  trained  to  be  a  farmer,  a 
farmer  he  should  be.  One  of  the  chief 
economic  wastes  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem arises  from  the  blunders  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  business  of 
education  and  teaching. 

The  high  school  science  teacher  sel- 
dom holds  the  proper  attitude  toward 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  especially  if 
his  training  has  been  in  the  usual  col- 
lege sciences  other  than  agriculture. 
Except  in  the  engineering  colleges  and 
the  trade  schools,  science  is  seldom 
taught  as  applied.  The  majority  of 
college  graduates,  therefore,  know  only 
pure  science,  while  agriculture,  insofar 
as  it  is  a  science,  is  an  applied  science. 
The  attitude  toward  agriculture  as  a 
science  should  be  industrial,  not  cul- 
tural. But  agriculture  is  more  than  a 
science :  it  is  also  an  art  and  a  business. 
The  science  graduate  will  not  have  had 
any  training  in  the  art  nor  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  having  had  ade- 
quate preparation  to  teach  a  subject 
two-thirds  of  which  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  about.  If  the  average  science 
teacher  is  permitted  to  teach  the  agri- 
culture of  the  high  school,  the  result 
can  only  be  that  the  pupils  will  have 
only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject. 
There  is  another  very  serious  error  into 
which  the  science  teacher  is  liable  to 
fall,  and  this  has  reference  to  the  meth- 
ods that  he  uses  in  the  teaching  process. 
He  will,  in  all  probability,  through  his 
practice  teaching  of  science  have  ac- 
quired the  pure  science  method  of  ap- 
proach. Pure  science  methods,  how- 
ever, are  not  applicable  to  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  without  important  modi- 
fications. There  are  two  fundamental 
reasons  for  this:  first,  because  the  sub- 
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ject  itself  is  largely  an  applied  science ; 
and  second,  because  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  capable  of  receiving  in- 
telligent instruction  in  this  subject,  are 
more  readily  appealed  to  and  taught 
by  the  applied  science  method  of  in- 
struction. The  most  important  thing 
in  teaching  facts  and  principles  in  agri- 
culture is  that  the  young  men  shall 
understand  their  application  to  farm 
practice.  There  is  little  excuse  for 
teaching  anything  in  agriculture  to 
country  children  without  also  teaching 
its  application  to  the  life  and  work  of 
the  farm.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  would  be  in  the  cases  of  the  girls 
who  may  never  be  called  upon  to  as- 
sume any  of  the  responsibilities  of 
farming  operations;  and  the  pupils  in 
city  schools,  who  will  have  a  limited 
(Copyrighted,  1914,  b 


field  for  the  application  of  the  facts  and 
principles  of  agriculture,  but,  neverthe- 
less, should  as  a  matter  of  culture  know 
something  about  agriculture.  In  view 
of  these  various  handicaps,  the  science 
teacher  is  apt  to  view  the  subject  of 
high  school  agriculture  unsympathetic- 
ally. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here, 
From  whence  will  come  our  best  new 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  future? 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  they  will 
come  from  the  agricultural  education 
departments  of  our  normal  schools  and 
agricultural  colleges;  and  by  this  is 
meant  those  departments  that  give  defi- 
nite training  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  the  subject  in  all  class.es  of 
educational  institutions  including  the 
elementary  school  and  the  college. 
The  Eural  Educator.) 


Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 
For  my  inconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  or  cried  aloud 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance. 
My  heart  is  bloody  and  unbent. 

Beyond  the  place  of  wrath  and  tears 

'Tis  but  the  bank  of  the  shade; 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 

Finds,  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

I  do  not  care  how  straight  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroU, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul! 

— Wm.  E.  Henley. 
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WHERE  THE  SENIORS  WILL  BE 
NEXT  YEAR. 


J.  H.  Allen  will  engage  in  live  stock 
farming  at  Kenton,  Ohio. 

J.  L.  Barnhart  will  teach  manual 
training  and  be  coach  of  athletics  at 
New  Philadelphia  High  School,  Tusca- 
rawas County. 

S.  W.  Bauchmiller  will  teach  agri- 
culture in  high  school  at  Preston, 
Minn. 

E.  A.  Baumiller  will  manage  the 
home  farm  at  Nutwood  where  he  will 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  extra 
fancy  butter. 

W.  A.  Bausch  will  take  up  dairying 
and  creamery  work  near  Cincinnati. 

R.  C.  Bish  recently  passed  the  civil 
service  examination  for  city  milk  in- 
spector and  expects  to  take  up  this 
work  at  Dayton. 

F.  L.  Bowser  expects  to  take  up  field 
work  for  the  Helgatia  Milk  Condens- 
ing Company. 

E.  H.  Bretschneider  will  engage  in 
pharmacy  and  expects  to  take  work  in 
school  along  this  line. 

0.  F.  Boyd  will  teach  chemistry  at 
"Wilmington  College. 

R.  R.  Buchanan  will  teach  agricul- 
ture at  Brown's  Valley,  Minn. 

L.  H.  Burgwald  will  become  manager 
of  the  ^'Morian  Farm"  owned  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  at 
Dayton.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
production  of  certified  milk,  soft 
cheeses  and  fermented  milk  used  in  the 
lunch  rooms  of  that  company. 

F.  S.  Busby  will  manage  the  home 
farm  near  Lancaster. 

V.  B.  Ditrick  will  manage  the  home 
farm  of  460  acres  near  "Williamsport. 

R.  P.  Dowler  will  manage  a  1400  acre 
plantation  near  Shreveport,  La.  H8 


will  grow  cotton  and  will  also  intro- 
duce some  of  the  northern  ideas  on 
general  farming.  He  will  leave  July 
first. 

L.  D.  Campbell  expects  to  manage  an 
800  acre  stock  farm  near  New  Castle, 
Pa.  Pure  bred  Holstein  and  Short- 
horn cattle  and  Percheron  horses  are 
the  specialties  on  this  farm. 

L.  W.  Durrell  expects  to  manage  a 
500  acre  farm  owned  by  his  father 
near  Mackinaw,  Mich. 

H.  F.  Ehlerding  will  become  man- 
ager of  the  ''Small  Farm"  near  Day- 
ton where  he  will  devote  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  pure-bred  Berkshires. 

H.  Eichhorn  will  manage  the  home 
farm  of  50  acres  near  Cincinnati. 

C.  C.  Ensign  will  engage  in  general 
farming  on  the  home  farm  near  Bryan, 
Ohio. 

R.  L.  Fedderson  expects  to  take  up 
dairy  and  horticultural  work. 

P.  Geiger  will  engage  in  general 
farming  at  Hebron,  Ohio. 

D.  "W".  Griffin  will  be  head  of  the 
soils  and  agricultural  engineering  de- 
partment at  Ewing  Christian  College, 
Allahabad,  India. 

V.  R.  Haber  will  be  an  assistant  in 
the  zoology  department  at  Ohio  State. 

J.  C.  Hale,  W.  Holdson  and  F.  H. 
Herzer  expect  to  take  up  dairy  work. 

C.  B.  Harpster  will  be  bacteriologist 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Mo  ores  and 
Ross  Milk  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Henceroth  will  be  in  educa- 
tional work  with  the  Middle  "West  Soil 
Improvement  Committee. 

A.  J.  Henderson  will  continue  in  the 
capacity  of  Manager  of  the  Columbus 
Letter  Co. 
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E.  G.  Hibbs  will  teach  agricultural 
engineering  and  zoology  at  Minnesota 
State  High  School  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

K,  D.  Hirn  Avill  teach  agriculture  at 
Lafayette  college  this  summer. 

A.  B.  Johnson  will  take  graduate 
Avork  at  Ohio  State  in  zoology  and  en- 
tomology. 

A.  P.  Jones  is  teaching  at  Alliance 
High  School. 

E.  F.  Kirkendall  expects  to  enter  the 
government  service. 

M.  King  expects  to  engage  in  real 
estate  work  at  his  home  town  of  Char- 
don. 

G.  Little  will  be  coach  of  athletics  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

H.  R.  McAnall  will  breed  Percheron 
horses  on  the  home  farm  at  Iberia. 

"W*.  C.  McQuiston  will  take  a  master's 
degree  in  agriculture  at  Arizona  where 
he  will  specialize  in  irrigation  work 
preparatory  to  taking  up  work  in  India. 

R.  L.  Marsh  will  manage  the  home 
farm  of  80  acres  near  Kent. 

W.  G-.  Meckstroth  will  be  with  the 
Wildi  Milk  Co.  at  Marysville,  Ohio. 

D.  S.  Myers  is  teaching  agronomy  at 
Kentucky  State  University. 

H.  W.  Nisonger  will  be  on  the  home 
farm  this  summ.er  but  expects  to  teach 
next  year. 

P.  E.  Piper  will  go  back  to  the  home 
farm  at  Ashtabula. 

T.  O'Mara  has  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  animal  husbandy  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  will  continue  his  work 
at  that  place. 

P.  E.  Perry  will  leave  in  June  to  take 
up  soil  survey  work  with  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  Portage,  Paulding 
and  Trumbull  counties  are  to  be  sur- 
veyed this  year. 

G.  C.  Peters  will  manage  the  home 
farm  of  270  acres  near  Groveport,  0. 
He  will  specialize  in  hogs  and  baby 
beef. 


G.  D.  Norton  expects  to  have  charge 
of  the  dairy  interests  of  a  large  farm 
near  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

B.  E.  Pontius,  M.  D.  Helser,  H.  C. 
Baumgardner  and  R.  Q.  Smith  expect 
to  teach  animal  husbandry  next  year. 
Others  who  will  enter  the  teaching 
profession  are  H.  Rogers,  T.  L.  Smith, 
W.  R.  Sunderland,  B.  H.  Repp,  A.  R. 
Turner,  W.  I.  McCann  and  A.  B.  Wil- 
son. 

E.  P.  Reed  will  be  assistant  agrono- 
mist at  Geneva  Exp.  Station,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Richenbacher  will  farm  in  Chi- 
boigen  County,  Mich. 

C.  H.  Riggs,  a  member  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Band,  will  take  work 
on  a  B.  A.  degree  at  Ohio  State  prep- 
aratory to  going  to  the  foreign  field. 

C.  L.  Rose  will  try  his  luck  on  a  small 
tract  of  a  1200  acre  farm  owned  by 
his  father  in  Cuba.  Fruit  growing  will 
be  his  hobby. 

C.  F.  Salt  will  continue  doing  city 
recreation  work  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

G.  P.  Samman  will  travel  this  sum- 
mer in  the  interests  of  the  American 
Portable  Seating  Co. 

G.  B.  Sawyer  will  continue  inspec- 
tion work  at  the  Kentucky  Experiment 
Station. 

C.  E.  Schieb  expects  to  become  man- 
ager of  a  750  acre  farm  near  Akron. 

P.  L.  Sharritt  will  engage  in  stock 
raising  on  the  home  farm  near  Ger- 
mantown. 

A.  S.  Shebanek  will  condense  milk 
for  the  Western  Reserve  Milk  Condens- 
ing Co.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

J.  Slipher  is  now  teaching  soils  at 
Purdue  University. 

W.  G.  Smith  is  farming  in  co-opera- 
tion with  his  uncle  at  Spiceland,  Ind. 

C.  R.  Stoner  will  engage  in  dairying 
and  the  breeding  of  Guernsey  cattle 
and  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  on  the  home 
farm  near  New  Berlin,  Ohio. 
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T.  B.  Steele  will  visit  the  southern 
states  this  summer  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing a  farm. 

H.  R.  Stillman  will  engage  in  dairy 
farming  on  the  home  place  at  Andover, 
Ashtabula  County. 

C.  H.  Stokes  will  manage  his  father's 
fruit  farm  of  400  acres  near  Fremont. 

V.  Tapke,  who  was  married  in  May 
to  Miss  Laura  Grallagher  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  will  take  up  retail  tobacco  busi- 
ness at  Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  B.  Tracy  will  manage  the  home 
fruit  farm  of  110  acres  at  Euclid,  0. 

J.  F.  Walker,  who  finished  his  work 
in  February,  is  farm  manager  and 
teacher  of  agriculture  at  Quaker 
Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  Pa, 

W.  L.  "Williams  is  going  back  on  his 
father's  farm  of  440  acres  near  Wil- 
mington, where  he  will  practice  general 
live  stock  farming. 

G-.  "Red"  Trautman  will  be  instruc- 
tor and  director  of  athletics  at  Fos- 
toria  High  School. 

C.  J.  Windau  will  return  to  the  home 
farm  of  135  acres  near  Sandusky  where 
he  will  take  up  dairying  and  the  breed- 
ing of  Guernseys. 


F.  Winkler  has  a  fellowship  in  botany 
at  Ohio  State. 

J.  L.  Yoder,  who  finished  school  work 
the  first  semester,  is  engaged  in  live 
stock  farming  on  the  home  place  of  165 
acres. 

Horticulture. 

R.  W.  Jordan  will  manage  the  home 
farm  near  Creston  where  he  will  make 
a  specialty  of  celery  and  onion  culture. 

K.  W.  McDougall  and  H.  C.  Kelly 
have  rented  a  50  acre  orchard  near 
Circleville,  Ohio. 

W.  G.  Kesler  and  R.  S.  Dietz  are 
operating  a  40  acre  orchard  of  apple, 
cherry  and  plum  trees  south  of  Canal 
Winchester,  Ohio,  and  expect  to  be  lo- 
cated there  next  year. 

J.  H.  Longbon  will  manage  the  home 
farm  at  Valley  City,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Love  joy  will  take  a  trip  to 
Alaska  this  summer. 

R.  J.  Hough  expects  to  engage  in 
lumber  business. 

J.  E.  Jones  will  be  employed  in  one 
of  the  western  forest  reserves. 

J.  P.  Wilson  will  manage  a  200  acre 
farm  at  Annapolis,  Md. 


These  are  the  best  days ! 

Stars  were  never  brighter, 

Hearts  were  never  lighter, 
Songs  of  birds  and  rippling  brooklets 

Never  were  more  sweet; 
There  were  never  fairer  flowers 

Than  those  at  our  feet 
In  these  fair  days,  these  rare  days. 

The  best  days  of  all ! 

—Clark 
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June  News  Notes 


THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
A  Challenge. 

"Wiiming  a  prize  at  Ohio  State  Fair 
is  a  sure  sign  that  a  real  live  citizen  is 
getting  home  from  third,  base. 

When  the  honors  of  the  show  ring 
are  given  to  an  animal  its  owner  is  in 
the  king  row  of  good  breeding. 

"When  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  merit  is 
laid  upon  the  finished  products  of  skill, 
toil  and  soil,  somebody  has  gotten  up- 
stairs in  their  business. 

The  State  Fair  shows  result  of  mixing 
brain  with  sweat. 

Finding  four-leaf  clovers  and  horse- 
shoes may  be  omens  of  good  luck,  but 
winning  State  Fair  premiums  is  a  surer 
road  to  profit. 

A  State  Fair  prize  winner  votes  be- 
fore noon  on  election  day. 

The  State  Fair  booster  will  give  a 
dollar  to  any  good  cause. 

The  State  Fair  builder  would  rather 
see  Santa  Claus  than  a  king. 

A  good  State  Fair  man  will  return 
the  dollar  he  borrows  from  his  wife. 

State  Fair  visitors  are  seldom  pale  or 
emaciated.  They  are  red  blooded  and 
at  quick-step. 

He,  who  in  his  own  good  way  helps 


to  build  a  great  Exposition,  is  laying 
brick  and  stone  in  the  walls  of  a  greater 
state  and  a  greater  nation. 

The  State  Fair  is  the  trophy  field  on 
which  can  be  laid  the  results  of  teach- 
ing, preaching,  experiment  and  experi- 
ence. 

How  many  agricultural  students  dare 
enter  the  arena  of  peaceful  battle  and 
by  their  success  or  failure  be  measured 
by  what  they  do? 

The  water's  fine.  Dare  you  take  the 
plnnge?  A.  P.  S. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

Nearly  fifty  promotions  have  been 
made  in  the  faculty  of  the  university, 
among  which  are  many  in  the  agricul- 
tural college.  The  agronomy  depart- 
ment has  been  divided  into  two  divis- 
ions: the  agronomy  and  the  agricul- 
tural engineering  departments.  Prof. 
H.  C.  Ramsower  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  newly  created  department  of  agri- 
cultural engineering  and  F.  W.  Ives  of 
the  department  of  engineering  draw- 
ing, has  been  transferred  to  become  in- 
structor under  Prof.  Ramsower. 

Prof.  A.  G.  McCall  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  next  year  and 
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will  travel  abroad  in  the  interests  of 
his  profession,  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  Germany.  Forrest  Stemple,  a 
graduate  of  "West  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin Universities,  will  have  charge  of 
the  instructional  work. 

Prof.  George  Livingston,  who  is  now 
traveling  in  Germany  making  a  study 
of  field  crops,  will  be  acting  head  of  the 
agronomy  department  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Prof.  McC'all.  Prof.  Livingston 
is  now  working  out  a  course  in  crops 
for  the  students  in  the  three-year  agri- 
cultural course  for  next  year.  M.  F. 
Abel,  a  graduate  student  at  Cornell 
University,  has  been  appointed  gradu- 
ate assistant  in  Field  Crops  for  next 
year. 

Malon  Yoder,  M.  S.  '14,  will  take  a 
position  in  the  grain  standardization 
work  in  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  at 
Washington  on  July  1.  In  the  recent 
Civil  Service  examination  he  received 
the  highest  grade  of  any  applicant  in 
the  United  States. 

T.  D.  Phillips,  of  the  rural  .economics 
department,  has  been  given  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  and  superintendent 
<of  the  university  farm,  his  appointment 
to  take  place  July  1. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Lyman,  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  has  been  pro- 
moted from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor. Two  new  instructors  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  this  department  at  a  future 
date. 

T.  G.  Phillips,  of  the  same  depart- 
ment, will  do  graduate  work  in  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Among  the  othe;r  promotions  in  the 
college  of  agriculture  are  the  follow- 
ing: D.  J.  Kays,  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department,  Vernon  H.  Davis 
and  L.  M.  Montgomery,  of  the  horticul- 
tural department,  have  been  promoted 
from  assistant  professor  to  the  rank  of 


professor.  William  Hislop,  J.  R.  Wiley 
and  Gilbert  Gusler,  of  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry ;  W.  G.  Stover,  of 
the  botany  department,  and  R.  B. 
Stoltz  and  W.  L.  Clevenger,  of  the  dai- 
ry department,  have  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  instructor  to  assistant 
professor. 

Miss  Mina  C.  Denton  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  in  home  economics. 

Walter  C.  O'Kane,  for  the  past  four 
years  connected  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  and  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  as  entomologist, 
has  been  elected  Professor  of  zoology 
and  entomology  and  will  take  up  his 
duties  this  fall.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  in  the  class  of  '97  and  is 
the  author  of  a  text  book  on  entomol- 
ogy. 

C.  J.  Drake  has  been  promoted  from 
fellow  to  assistant  in  zoology. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  pro- 
fessor in  Farm  Management  in  the 
rural  economics  department  but  the  ap- 
pointment has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  who  is  now  spend- 
ing the  year  abroad  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, will  return  to  take  his  position  as 
head  of  the  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry this  fall. 

William  Hislop  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  this  department  to  become 
head  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
state  of  Washington  at  Ptillham.  He 
will  also  have  charge  of  live  stock 
work  at  the  Washington  Experiment 
Station. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  WEEK. 

Country  Life  Week  will  be  held  for 
the  first  time  at  Ohio  State  University 
this  summer,  August  10  to  14,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  rural  ministers 
of  the  state  and  others  interested  in 
rural  life  problems  an  opportunity  for 
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conference  and  instruction  as  it  will  be 
given  in  a  well  arranged  program  of 
agricultural,  sociological  and  religious 
talks.  The  conference  is  receiving  the 
support  of  many  religious  bodies  and 
organizations  in  the  state. 

Making  county  agents  out  of  our 
rural  ministers  has  been  tried  without 
success  in  some  places.  However,  it 
is  thought  that  ministers  would  like 
to  come  in  touch  with  the  fundament- 
als of  practical  agriculture  and  to  con- 
fer with  one  another  as  to  the  scope  of 
this  kind  of  work. 

The  program  for  the  week  will  be 
presented  in  three  sections.  First,  the 
subject  of  better  farming  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  faculty  of  the  college  of 
agriculture.  These  lectures  will  begin 
at  8  :30  each  morning  and  continue  two 
hours.  They  will  be  on  such  subjects 
as  soil  fertility,  permanent  and  econom- 
ical farm  buildings,  the  American  trot- 
ter, spraying,  and  crops.  Professors 
A.  a.  McCall,  H.  C.  Ramsower,  Alfred 
Vivian,  Donald  J.  Kays,  and  V.  H. 
Davis  will  be  on  the  program.  Second, 
the  subject  of  rural  sociology  will  be 
taken  up  in  lectures  at  10  :30  and  2  :30. 
These  will  be  given  by  well  known  men 
of  Ohio  and  several  other  states,  in- 
cluding Dr.  W.  0.  Thompson,  Paul 
Vogt,  of  Miami  University,  Dean  H.  C. 
Price  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  B. 
R.  Ryall,  secretary  of  the  state  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  A.  B.  G-raham,  superintend- 
ent of  agricultural  extension  work  in 
Ohio.  The  third  division  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  a  series  of  talks  by  coun- 
try ministers  who  have  accomplished 
something  of  practical  value  in  their 
communities. 

Evening  meetings  will  be  held  at 
7 :30.  At  this  time,  five  interesting 
lectures  will  be  given.  Prof.  Alfred 
Vivian  will  give  his  illustrated  talk  on 
' '  Life  in  the  Holy  Land. "   ' '  The  Rural 


School  and  the  Community"  will  be 
presented  Tuesday  evening  by  F.  G-. 
Blair,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Indiana.  Mrs.  Virginia  Mere- 
dith of  Cambridge  City,  Maryland,  wil] 
talk  on  ''Women's  AYork  in  Communi- 
ty Betterment."  Rev.  A.  B.  Storms  of 
Indianapolis  will  speak  on  "Church 
and  Progress."  The  last  lecture  on 
Friday  will  be  given  by  Rev.  Silas  E. 
Persons  on  ''The  Regeneration  of  a 
Community  Through  the  Church." 


THE  OHIO  STATE  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  Ohio  State  Horse  Show  held  on 
the  university  campus  May  9,  surpass- 
ed all  those  of  former  years  both  in 
attendance  and  number  of  entries. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  this  event  and  brought  to  the 
ringside  a  record  crowd  of  over  2000; 
while  "old  Sol"  smiled  graciously 
down  upon  the  beautiful  equine  dis- 
play. Never  before  had  so  many  high 
class  individuals  competed  for  the  cov-^ 
eted  cups  and  ribbons.  Professor  E.  A. 
Trowbridge  of  Missouri  had  no  small 
task  in  sifting  out  the  winners  but  made 
prompt  and  favorable  decisions.  The 
university  band  added  to  the  success 
of  the  occasion,  and  a  lively  interest 
was  manifest  from  the  first  bugle  call 
until  the  final  championship  honors 
were  awarded. 

Among  the  more  important  winners 
of  the  silver  cups  were  the  following: 
Fernleaf  in  the  trotter  class,  Mont- 
gomery Boy  among  the  gaited  stallions, 
Indian  Princess  in  the  combination 
saddle  and  driving  class  and  in  the 
ladies'  mounts,  Senator  Cummins 
among  the  saddle  horses  and  the  gait- 
ed horses.  These  animals  brought  7  of 
the  14  cups  to  A.  C.  Long  of  Delaware. 
The  hunters  attracted  great  attention 
this  year.  The  silver  cup  was  finally 
awarded  to  Dr.  Harry  Brown  who  is 
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the  owner  of  Mr.  Jorricks.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  awarding  of  the 
championship  cup  in  the  saddle  horse 
class  to  Connoisseur,  owned  by  F.  P. 
Mitchell. 


Junior  club  work  and  the  establish- 
ment of  county  experiment  stations 
will  be  emphasized  in  the  summer  work 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Commission. 
It  is  expected  that  15  to  20  counties 
will  vote  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
county  agent  in  connection  with  a 
county  experiment  station.  Apple  and 
corn  growing,  lawn  improvement,  and 
baking  and  sewing  contests  for  the 
youth  of  Ohio  will  receive  great  con- 
sideration at  the  summer  meetings  of 
the  Commission. 

One  girl  from  every  county  in  the 
state  will  be  given  a  week's  instruc- 
tion in  Home  Economics  at  the  univer- 
sity this  fall.  The  first  prize  in  the 
girl's  contest  will  be  a  free  trip  to 
Washington;  this  visit  to  the  universi- 
ty the  first  week  in  November  will  be 
an  additional  prize  in  the  contests, 
probably  to  the  second  winner.  All  the 
expense  of  the  88  girls  during  the 
week  will  be  borne  by  the  Agricultural 
Commission.  Others  may  come  for  the 
same  instruction  at  their  own  expense. 
It  is  thought  now  that  some  counties 
will  send  more  than  one  girl  and  will 
bear  the  expense. 


Director  A.  C.  True  and  C.  B.  Smith 
of  the  office  of  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  are  to  have  charge  of  agri- 
cultural extension  work  in  the  north- 
ern states,  recently  held  a  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  Agricultural  Commission 
and  the  Experiment  Station  in  refer- 
ence to  plans  and  policies  for  the  ex- 


penditures of  the  appropriations  be- 
coming available  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  bill. 


Joseph  E.  Wing  of  Mechanicsburg, 
Associate  Editor  of  The  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette, has  been  appointed  Trustee  of 
the  university  by  Gov.  Cox  to  succeed 
W.  J.  Sears.  "Joe"  Wing  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enthusiasts  on  modern  agri- 
cultural methods  and  especially  on  al- 
falfa, in  the  country  today.  Many  ar- 
ticles come  from  his  pen  in  the  Ga- 
zette as  he  travels  over  all  sections  of 
the  country.  During  his  term  as  trus- 
tee the  best  action  may  be  expected  in 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  agricul- 
tural college,  but  of  the  whole  univer- 
sity. 


A  petition  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  place  a  "blanket 
tax"  of  five  dollars  on  the  fee  card  of 
all  students  next  September  for  the 
support  of  athletics.  This  tax  will 
give  the  students  admission  to  all  ath- 
letic events  of  the  year.  Petitions 
were  circulated  May  13-15  among  the 
student  body  and  about  80%  of  the 
students  signed  them  for  the  tax.  It 
now  remains  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 


On  account  of  the  large  number  of 
city  farmers  taking  various  agricultural 
courses  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  ^•equire  actual  farm  practice  for  de- 
grees. This  movement  was  approved 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations.  In  accordance  with  this  be- 
lief Dean  Price  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege has  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  to  report  on  the  advisability  of 
making  such  a  requirement.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  Professors  Yernon 
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H.  Davis  of  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment and  D.  J.  Kays  of  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry.  It  is  thought 
that  the  committee  will  report  favora- 
bly since  the  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
several  of  the  other  large  agricultural 
colleges. 


Friday.  June  12,  is  the  date  set  for 
the  annual  trip  to  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Wooster 
by  the  students  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. The  train  will  leave  the  Union 
Station  at  6:00  A.  M.  and  returning, 
will  leave  Wooster  at  6  :00  P  .M.  on  the 
same  day.  This  year  the  students  mak- 
ing the  trip  will  be  divided  into  sections 
according  to  their  courses  of  studj^; 
viz.,  horticulture,  agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  and  soil  fertility.  Each  of 
these  sections  will  be  in  charge  of  its 
respective  of&cial  at  the  station  and 
the  whole  day  will  be  devoted  to  those 
exper'-ments  which  relate  to  the  work 
of  those  sections.  The  popularity  of 
the  trip  in  former  years  has  made  it  an 
annual  event. 


The  Veterinary  College  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  freak  in  the  form  of  a  month 
old  Shorthorn  calf  having  its  heart 
outside  the  chest  cavity  and  in  the 
neck.  The  specimen  was  sent  by  C.  B. 
Perkins,  D.  Y.  M.,  '12,  of  Centerburg, 
O.  Dean  D.  S.  White  of  the  Veterinary 
College  says  he  has  seen  three  calves 
with  this,  condition  of  exo-cardia,  one 
of  which  lived  to  be  three  years  old. 
The  calf  was  in  good  health  when  re- 
ceived and  was  kept  about  a  week  when 
it  was  killed  and  embalmed.  The 
classes  in  Veterinary  medicine  will 
study  the  anatomical  parts  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  findings  will  be  published 
in  the  Veterinary  Quarterly. 


*^Th.e  chances  are  increasing  every 
day  for  the  agricultural  graduate  on 
the  farm"  said  W.  A.  Martin,  '05,  in 
his  address  before  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Martin 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  socie- 
ty at  Ohio  State,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  dairy  farming  at  Kenton  in  Hardin 
County.  His  remarks  were  sincere, 
practical  and  inspiring.  A  strong  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  agricultural 
graduates  who  are  not  afraid  of  work, 
to  accept  farming  as  an  occupation  for 
life.  "Success  does  not  necessarily 
come  to  a  person  for  simply  having  at- 
tended college,  but  your  diploma  is  just 
what  you  wish  to  make  it,"  said  Mr. 
Martin. 


The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  invites  all 
bird  lovers  of  the  country  to  co-operate 
in  taking  a  bird  census  this  summer. 
The  object  is  to  determine  how  manj^ 
pairs  of  birds  of  each  species  b^-eed 
within  definite  areas.  Then  by  com- 
paring this  census  with  subsequent  cen- 
suses it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  present  state  and  federal 
laws  are  effective  and  birds  increasing 
or  diminishing  in  numbers.  Observe - 
tions  will  be  taken  during  the  month 
of  June. 
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Practical  observation  of  the  rural 
church  is  the  feature  that  has  been  car- 
ried, out  by  the  class  which  has  been 
studying  the  problems  of  the  country 
church  for  the  past  year  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rev.  Ira  Gr.  McCormick.  The 
class  recently  made  a  trip  to  Walnut 
Hill  church  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Columbus  where  they  visited  the  Bible 
school  and  church  sessions. 


Samuel  Higginbottom,  '11,  of  Ewing 
Christian  College,  Allahabad,  India,  ex- 
pects to  spend  the  summer  in  America 
and  will  arrive  at  New  York  in  time 
to  attend  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Ohio  State  in  June.  He  wishes  to 
obtain  more  funds  to  further  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  and  education  in 
India. 


A  Berkshire  gilt  of  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  lines  of  breeding  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  the  animal 
husbandry  department  from  N.  H. 
Gentry  of  Sedalia,  .Missouri.  Mr.  Gen- 
try has  done  much  to  bring  the  Berk- 
shire back  to  popularity  in  the  U.  S. 
Three  Aberdeen- Angus  yearlings  have 
been  purchased  from  Byron  Hawley  of 
Woodstock,  Ohio.  These  animals  will 
be  used  for  class  judging. 


HORTICULTURE. 

The  past  year  in  the  horticulture  de- 
partment has  been  deemed  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
partment. Despite  the  fact  that  labor- 
atory facilities  have  been  rather  inade- 
quate in  the  temporary  quarters  occu- 
pied by  the  department  this  year,  more 
actual  work  has  been  required  of  each 
student  than  in  any  year  previous.  The 
library  and  research  work  in  connec- 
tion with  pomology,  vegetable  garden- 
ing and  landscaping  exceeds  that  re- 


quired by  any  other  department  in  the 
University.  The  inspection  trips  which 
have  been  indulged  in  the  past  year 
have  given  a  very  practical  aspect  to 
horticultural  studies.  From  every 
phase,  the  work  done  by  the  under- 
graduate students  has  brought  forth 
much  deserved  comment. 


If  the  University  orchards  may  be 
used  as  a  forecaster  of  the  general  out- 
look for  the  fruit  crop  in  this  locality, 
it  can  be  said  the  outlook  for  a  full 
crop  of  apples  is  not  so  encouraging 
as  it  was  a  month  ago.  The  blooming 
has  been  noticed  to  have  been  rather 
erratic  and  in  some  instances  no  fruit 
has  been  set.  Only  a  fair  crop  is  ex- 
pected here.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
cherry  crop  as  the  trees  have  not  set 
as  much  fruit  as  previously.  The  low- 
ered cherry  crop  may  be  attributed  to 
the  cold  w.eather  during  blossoming 
time  and  to  the  exceedingly  heavy  crop 
of  last  year.  The  peach  crop  may  be 
termed  a  total  failure  and  only  in  the 
higher  localities  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  a  yield. 
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The  a  n  n  IT  a  1  landscape-gardening 
trip  to  Dayton  has  been  arranged  for 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.  a  large  body  of  students,  interest- 
ed in  land-scaping,  become  their  guests 
each  year  in  the  way  of  studying  the 
methods  used  on  their  grounds  and  the 
country  places  of  that  region. 


Professor  AYendell  Paddock  has  been 
asked  to  judge  the  Ncav  Hampshire 
State  Apple  Show  which  will  be  held 
next  October.  The  New  Hampshire 
show  is  always  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country  although  it  is  smaller  than  the 
Ohio  show.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  efficient  methods  of  packing 
at  the  New  Hampshire  show  this  year. 


Eight  men  in  company  with  Prof.  L. 
M.  Montgomery  of  the  department  of 
horticulture,  took  the  May  market  gar- 
den inspection  trip.  The  more  import- 
ant truck  farms  and  greenhouses  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Ash- 
tabula were  visited  and  the  present 
day  methods  studied. 


The  roof  of  the  new  Horticultural 
building  is  in  process  of  erection  and 
the  interior  work  has  been  commenced. 
The  greenhouses  are  to  be  erected  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  and  at  last  Ohio 
can  boast  of  one  of  the  best  equipped 
horticultural  buildings  in  the  land. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  HOESE  SHOW. 
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THE  COMMON  THINGS. 

The  things  of  every  day  are  all  so  sweet, 
The  morning-  meadows  wet  with  dew; 
The  happy  song  of  birds  at  noon ;  the  blue 
Of  far  off  woods  where  twilight  shadows  lie, 
The  night  with  all  its  tender  mystery  of  sound 
And  silence,  and  Grod's  starry  sky! 
The  lapping  waves  that  eager  greet 
The  sweeping,  swirling  freshet  in  the  Spring. 
0  life! — ^the  whole  life — is  far  too  fleet, 
The  things  of  every  day  are  all  so  sweet. 
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Announcement 

Any  student  in  the  college  of  agriculture  should  feel 
free  to  compete  for  a  position  on  the  staff  of  "The  Stu- 
dent" next  year  (providing  he  can  secure  a  certificate 
of  elegibility  from  the  registrar).  Seven  associate 
editors  and  five  associate  business  managers  are  to  be 
appointed.  You  are  needed  to  make  the  paper  the  best 
that  was  ever  published.  The  work  may  also  help  you. 
Will  you  take  the  offer?  At  least  you  can  see  the 
editor  or  the  business  manager  about  the  work. 


>I<  ^  >!«  ^fi  ^fi  ^fi 


Can  you  get  your  pen  to  working  during  the  sum- 
mer months?  Of  course,  you  can!  Then  send  us  any 
notes  you  find  for  our  September  issue — ^THE  OHIO 
NUMBER.  Write  an  article  on  your  observations  and 
send  it  in  by  the  first  of  August.  Some  good  photo- 
graphs are  especially  needed  for  this  number. 

>!<  >I<  >J:  >I«  *  ^fi  ^fi 


Remember 

That  it  is  through  the  co-operation  of  our  advertisers 

that 

The  Agricultural  Student 

is  able  to  exist.  They  have  faith  in  the  market  for  de- 
pendable products  that  "The  Student"  presents  to 
them.  They  are  reliable  and  deserve  your  patronage. 
Give  them  first  chance.  In  so  doing  you  show  them 
your  appreciation  of  their  assistance  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  for  yourself  reliable  service. 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

Fellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  giving:  these  firmts  our  trade,  but  by 
boosting:  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  ougrht  to  be  a  class  that  any  firm 
would  be  g:lad  to  gret  their  g:oods  before.  Look  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do  your  business 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning:  your  connection  with  "THE  STUDENT." 


SEASON  1913-1914. 


Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

HIGH  STREET  ACADEMY, 
199i  South  High  St. 
Phones:  Auto  3456;  Main  5877. 

Eeception  nights  ^Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY, 
827  Oak  Street 
Phone:    Auto  7205 

Tango,  Hesitation,  Half  and  Half  and  Masixe,  Matinee 
Class  Friday  afternoon,  2:30  o'clock. 
Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson:  six  lessons,  $5.00. 
The  Boston  taught  by  private  instruction. 
Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 

NEIL  AVENUE  PAVILION— Located  on  Xeil  Ave.,  between  Poplar  Ave.  and 
Goodale  St. — Friday  nights,  Pavilion  plan.  Academies  and  Pavilion  can  he  secured  for 
Private  Parties,  Club  Dances,  Fraternity  Hops,  etc. 


Dance  Correctly. 


BROSMER'S 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

The  Place  to  Take  Your  Friends. 
We  Do  Catering. 

HIGH  ST.,  OPPOSITE  IITH  AVENUE 


Student's  Headquarters 


Come  in  and  get  acquainted. 

For  University  Information  ask 
''Frosty.'' 


Kiler-Walters  Drug  Co, 

nth  AVE.  and  HIGH  ST. 


Soft  Cuff  Shirts  for  Summer  $  1  to  $4 


1587  NORTH  HIGH.       yr^       rr  €7>^»r 
0pp.  E.  Eleventh  Ave.  ^wkUCUUfX  €,  ^jUffme 


575  NORTH  HIGH 
At  Goodale, 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers 
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How  MUCH  Do  YOU  Pay? 

The  real  cost  of  life  insurance  cannot  be  determined  by  one  year's 
payment  alone.  You  may  pay  some  companies  a  little  more  or  less  the 
first  year  than  we  charge — BUT  the  dividends  we  return  our  policy- 
holders at  the  end  of  each  year  often  exceed  those  paid  by  other  com- 
panies $2.00  to  $15.00  per  $1,000 — which  means  just  that  much  saved. 
We  can  do  this  because  we  earn  more.  Still  other  companies  pay  NO 
dividends  at  all. 

Productive  Farms  are  the  Backbone  of  the  Nation 

and  over  80  per  cent,  of  our  assets  consists  of  farm  loans.  The  farm 
produces  regardless  of  panics,  foreign  wars,  pestilence,  or  stock  job- 
bing in  ''Wall  Street."  We  own  no  fluctuating  stocks  or  bonds — 
therefore  the  stock  market  can't  affect  the  Three  Hundred  Million 
Dollars  of  real  value  behind  our  farm  loans.  You  can  save  money  by 
having  your  life  insurance  with 

THE  UNION  CENTRAL 
UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI. 

Ohio's  Largest  Financial  Institution.    Organized  in  1867. 
Assets  More  Than  $95,000,000. 
More  Than  $70,000,000  in  Mortgage  Loans  on  First-Class  Farms. 
The  Union  Central  Leads  the  Field  in 

LOW  NET  COST 


For  cost  of  insurance  at  your  age  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low: 

Lot  H.  Brown,  Mgr.,  The  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co., 
304-5  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir — ^You  may  send  me  information  respecting  the  cost  of  a 

policy  for  $   I  assume  no  obligation  by  signing 

or  sending  this  resquest. 

Name  Date  of  birth  

Address   Occupation  


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THA^ 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

Suits  made  and  guaranteed  to  fit,  from 
$18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailoi 

545  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504                 BeU,  North  857 

Jack  Earl                                Ben  Williams 
MEET  ME  AT  THE 

Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stanil  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Rallsring  Place 
1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  11th  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

MARZETTI  : 

I  Restaurant  \ 

■  1548  N.  HIGH  ST. 

Xlt5clU.U  Lld-l  Lt/1  &    XUl          V^iilU    OLctLc  JDUVo. 

;         STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING.  ; 

■  FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH  ' 

!             POOL.  : 

WHEN  ITS 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
or  ENGRA  VINGS 

of  any  kind 
see  or  write 


Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

8OV2  N,  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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ORR-KIEFER 


COLVMBVS. 


(!Prr-2Ctrfifr  ^inhm  CUn. 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


''Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds — RIGHT 


''Never  put  off  'till  tomorrow,  the  sMrt  you  should  change  today." 

Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing,  Tailoring 

"THE  STUDENT  LAUNDEY''  caters  to  the  STUDENT  trade  at  low  prices. 

CiU.  8925  North  2832  ^==^^= 


LOOK  FOR 

THIS  SIGN 


;\UNDR5: 

1534-Nl-HIGH 


NINTH  AVE. 

AND  HIGH. 


1 11  m  1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 11 11 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 

iThe  McDonald;: 
i Hardware  Co.! 


FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business 

with  0.  S.  U.  boys. 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  11  I  11  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 

Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Columbus,  0. 


The  College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 
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Get  the  Best 

Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State:  The  New  Student  Foldei 
only  $3.50  per  dozen.  A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


"THE  HOUSE  WITH  FACILITIES" 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO. 
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The  New  Typewriter  OLIVER  No.  7 

THE  STANDAED  VISIBLE  WRITER 

WE  ANNOUNCE  AN  AMAZING  MODEL— The  OLIVEE  No.  7— a  typewriter  of 
superexcellence,  with  automatic  devices  and  refinements  that  mark  the  zenith  of 
typewriter  progress.  A  marvel  of  beauty,  speed  and  easy  action.  Typewriting  efficiency 
raised  to  the  nth  power. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7  embodies  all  previous  Oliver  innovations  and  new  self-acting 
devices  never  before  seen  on  any  typewriter.  A  leap  in  advance  which  places  The 
Oliver  ten  years  ahead  of  its  time.  So  smooth  in  action,  so  light  to  the  touch,  so  easy 
to  run,  that  experts  are  amazed.  A  model  that  means  to  the  typist  delightful  ease  of 
operation. 

A  model  that  means  a  higher  standard  of  typewriting,  longer  and  better  service. 
The  No.  7  is  now  on  exhibit  and  sale  at  all  Oliver  Branches  and  Agencies  through- 
out the  United  States. 

OLIVER  BOOK 
DE  T.UXE 

We  are  just  issuing 
a  richly  illustrated 
catalog  describing  the 
Oliver  No.  7.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. There  are  still 
openings  for  more  Lo- 
cal Agents  in  many  lo- 
calities. This  is  a  good 
time  to  investigate 
these  money  -  making 
opportunities. 


The  new  model  has  more  improvements,  re- 
finements and  new  uses  than  we  can  even 
enumerate  here. 

The  "cushioned  keyboard"  with  "anchor 
keys"  and  the  new  automatic  features  mean 
less  work  for  the  hands,  less  strain  on  the 
eyes,  less  manual  and  mental  effort. 

"With  all  of  these  masterly  mechanical  im- 
provements we  have  made  the  machine  more 
beautiful  and  symmetrical.  From  every 
standpoint  The  OLIVER  No.  7  attains  super- 
lative excellence. 

Nothing  you  could  wish  for  has  been 
omitted.  The  new  devices,  refinements,  im- 
provements and  conveniences  found  on  the 
No.  7  represent  an  enormous  outlay  and 
v^astly  increase  its  value — the  price  has  not  been 
dvanced  one  penny.    We  shall  even  continue  in 


force  our  popular  17-Cents-a-Day  purchase 
plan,  the  same  as  on  previous  Oliver  models. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7,  equipped  with  the  fa- 
mous Printype,  if  desired,  without  extra 
charge. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the  new  ma- 
chine before  you  buy  any  typewriter  at  any 
price.  Note  its  beauty,  speed  and  easy  ac- 
tion, its  wonderful  automatic  devices.  Try 
it  on  any  work  that  is  ever  done  on  type- 
writers. Try  it  on  many  kinds  of  work  that 
no  other  typewriter  will  do. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  typewriter 
that  introduced  such  epoch-making  innova- 
tions as  visible  writing,  visible  reading,  Prin- 
type, etc.,  should  be  the  first  to  introduce 
automatic  methods  of  operation. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Agency  tl^vf^ivt  S'h.S 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing  and  we 
recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.    Mention  "THE  STUDENT"  when  you  write. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

IVIinor's  Fluid 

A  GUARANTEED 

SHEEP  AND  HOG  DIP  I 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

t  The  W.E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

II  1519  Columbus  Rd.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


'5  SB  I  i  M  I  g  i  I  I  i  I  i  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  i  i  I  I  I  I 

■ .  ■ 

::  Polled  Herefords  : 

Nothing  gone  but  the  horns.  | 

Hampshires 

The  Coming  Breed.  | 

:  Ashland  Stock  Farm  : 

Write  for  Information  to 
:  E.  FIELD  &  SON,     CAMDEN,  OHIO.  '. 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  11  ■  11  l' 


When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary  Instruments 
and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE,,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 
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White- Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

R.  &  W.  POSTLE,  CAMP  CMASE,  O. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  tlie  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.    We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPAETMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDEY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BOARS  AND  GILTS 

For  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  the  best  lot  of  strong,  lusty, 
big  boned  Duroc,  Boars  and  Gilts  we  ever  raised.  All  of  them 
immuned.  They  are  jnst  what  we  would  want  ourselves  if  we 
were  introducing  new  blood,  or  starting  a  herd. 

Write  Now. 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sft^O? 


DID  YOU  GET  A  BLUE  SLIP 

with  this  copy  of  "The  Student" 

IF  YOU  DID 

you'll  be  interested  in  these  Combination  Offers  for  next  year 

Breeder's  Gazette,  $1.00,  with  "The  Student"  $1.75 
Ohio  Farmer,  .50,     "        "  "  1.20 
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DUROC 
JERSEYS 


The  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  have  been 
combined  to  secure  large  growthy  individuals. 

RED  COLONEL 

25279 

the  noted  sire  of  foundation 
stock  is  used  in  my  herd. 


Breeding  Stock 

FOR  SALE 


DR.  V.  E.  MICHAELS 

CLASS  '04 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO 
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Shepard  &  Osbun 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Breeders  of  Poland 
 China  Hogs  

STOCK  BRED  FROM  THE  TWO  GREAT  SIRES, 
SENTINEL  AND  WHIRLWIND. 
BOTH  ARE  SIRES  OF  GRAND  CHAMPIONS 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


I  I  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturers 

  HIGH  GRADE   

i  Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments  j 


Each,  Postpaid 
2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe 
Per  i  doz.,  $4.50;  doz.  . 
Dehorners,  $6.50  to.... 
Impregnators,  $2.50  to.  . 


$1.10 
8.00 
14.00 
6.00 
3.50 


^^S'  2031.  q;^Poii  Sets,  $1.50  to 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
±    708  S.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  fl  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  11  I  1  1  11  I  11  I  I  1 1 
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++ 


1 1 1  1 1 1 1 


1 1  I  i  I  It 


Three  New 
Thirty  Pound  Daughters 

For  Our  Junior  Sire 

Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

This  gives  Mm  six  30  lb.  daughters,  so  that  he  now  has  more  30  lb.  daughters 
than  any  other  living  sire.  He  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  sire  living 
or  dead  that  ever  had  six  or  more  30  lb.  daughters  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
Only  two  of  the  sires  that  are  dead  have  ever  had  more  30  lb.  daughters  than  he  now 
has. 

By  combining  the  blood  of  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol  Butter  Bey  and  Pontiac 
Aaggie  Korndyke  with  that  of  our  great  foundation  cow,  Euphrasia  A.,  we  have  at- 
tained greater  and  more  wonderful  results  than  have  ever  been  secured  by  any  other 
combination  of  blood. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Successor  to  DAN  DIMMICK  &  BED., 

Telephone  connection  between  Farms  and  Of6.ce 
OFFICE  AT  KAIiAMAZOO,  MICH.  FARMS  AT  E.  CIiARIDON,  OHIO. 

Kindly  address  all  correspondence  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  ill  I  M  I  I  I  I  I 


+++ 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  11  I  I  I  14. 


The  Jersey 

The  sire  is  of  vital  importance. 
Buy  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull 
and  grade  up.  Work 
towards  the  400-pounds- 
of-butter  cow.    It  costs 
no  more  to  produce  400 
lbs.  of  butter  with  a  good 
cow  than  200  lbs.  with 
a  poor  one.   Let  us  send  you 
some  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  SU  New  York 


Pure  Bred  Begristered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 
size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 
Send   for    FREE    Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton, 
  Sec'y.  Box  154.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


The  Farmers  jj 
Fertilizer  Co. ;; 

Manufacturers  of 
Acid  Phosphate,  Complete  Fertil-  ; ; 
izers  and  Animal  Tankage       ; ; 

Importers  of 

Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash,  ;  I 
Kainit  and  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Our  plant  is  modern  and  our  shipping 
facilities  unsurpassed.  Write  us  for 
prices  on  your  requirements  for  mixed 
goods  or  materials. 

C.  B.  YOUNG,  General  Manager, 
Class  '05. 

Factory  and  Offices,  Windsor  Ave.  and 
Penna  R.  R 

Three-quarters  of  a  Mile  Directly  East 
of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds. 


+++ 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
11  I  I  I  I  11  I  I  I  I  1  1  I  I  1  I  I  I  11 
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Your  Success  with  Rock  Phosphate 

Means  more  to  us  than  it  does  to  all  other  manufacturers  of  this  r)ro- 
duct,  for  the  following  reasons: 


The  plant  where  ''Daybreak  Eock 
Phosphate''  is  prepared  represents  a 
capacity  and  an  investment  greater 
than  those  of  all  our  competitors. 

We  own  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  raw 
material  remaining  in  the  Tennessee 
field,  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  Eock  Phosphate;  and  while  other 
manufacturers  are  cleaning  up  the  low 
grade  phosphate  left  behind  from  pre- 
vious mining,  and  calculating  the  fu- 
ture of  their  business  in  terms  of 
years;  we  are  opening  new  mines,  and 
making  our  future  plans  in  terms  of 
generations. 

Because  of  our  faith  in  the  future 
we  have  in  the  past  three  years  made 
an  investment  in  publicity  and  in  sup- 
plying Eock  Phosphate  free  to  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations,  greater 
than  has  been  made  by  all  other  manu- 
facturers since  the  beginning  of  the 
use  of  Eock  Phosphate. 


When  we  began  the  manufacture  o± 
Eock  Phosphate  the  farmers  were  buy- 
ing a  quality  that  contained  200  to  240 
pounds  of  Phosphorus  per  ton;  and 
while  there  was  usually  no  guarantee 
of  fineness,  the  average  product  was 
ground  so  that  90  per  cent,  would  pass 
a  screen  having  3,600  openings  to  the 
square  ir^^h. 

We  offered  a  product  guaranteed  to 
contain  a  minimum  of  260  pounds  of 
Phosphorus  per  ton,  and  ground  so  that 
95  per  cent,  would  pass  a  screen  with 
10,000  openings  to  the  square  inch. 

We  have  not  only  maintained  this 
guarantee,  but  the  analyses  of  our  past 
shipments  show  that  we  have  given  on 
each  car-load  390  pounds  of  Phospho- 
rus, worth  $12.00  to  $15.00,  above  our 
guarantee.  In  fineness  the  average  of 
our  shipments  show  97  per  cent,  pass- 
ing a  screen  with  10,000  openings  per 
square  inch. 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT,  BEST  PRICES,  AND  BEST  SERVICE 

is  always  given  by  the  manufacturer  who  is  best  able  to  furnish  them, 
and  who  has  most  at  stake  in  the  future  of  the  business ;  and  that  the 
Ohio  farmer  appreciates  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  supplying  over  one-half  of  the  total  Rock  Phos- 
phate used  in  your  state. 

If  you  are  not  one  of  our  customers  it  is  because  you  have  not 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  our  claims  to  you. 

Write  us  to-day  for  prices  and  guarantees,  and  we  will  convince 
you  that  the  best  interests  of  your  soil  and  your  purse  demand  the 
purchase  of  ''Daybreak  Rock  Phosphate." 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

GROUND  ROCK  DEPARTMENT 

Box  NO.  30  COLUMBIA.  TENN. 
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PRAIRIE  STATE 
PHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHATE 
ROCK 


AND 


PRAIRIE  STATE 
PHOSPHATE 


LIMESTONE 

Delivered  at  Your  Station 


QUALITY  AND  WEIGHTS 
GUARANTEED 


We  solicit  your  business  on  merit.  Let  us  quote  you  now. 

Our  Prices  Are  Right 


We  are  NOT  a  branch  or  "ground  rock  department"  of 
the  Fertilizer  Trust.  We  produce  high  grade  Phosphate  ex- 
clusively and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 


THE  NATURAL  PHOSPHATE  CO 

14  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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Study  Your  Wheat  Before  You  Harvest  It 

If  the  yield  and  quality  are  bad  you  must  do  better.  If  they  are 
good  it  will  pay  you  to  make  them  better.  A  better  fertilizer  will 
do  it.    The  usual  wheat  fertilizers  do  not  contain  enough 

POTASH 

Use  6  to  8  per  cent.  Potash,  instead  of  i  to  2,  and 
balance  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bone  or  phosphate. 

Tell  Your  Dealer  about  this  Now  before  the  fertilizer  salesman 
arrives.   Write  us  today  for  our  free  book,  "  Fall  Fertilizers." 
We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  amount  from  i  bag  (200  Ids.)  up. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  needed. 

GERMAN  KAU  WORKS,    Inc..  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago,  McCormlck  Block  Atlanta,  Empire  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.   Savannah,  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  25  California  St. 


11 


Qtii«51V  Vmil*  TTvcioa  TTavlv  -A-ny  time  this  winter  and  early  spring  wnen  the 
VZJpidJ  J.  tFUl  X1CC»  ±JCl.li^  temperature  is  not  below  40°  F.  you  can  spray  with 
"SCALECIDE"  and  kill  the  scale, eggs  and  larvaeof  insects  wintering:  on  trees,  as  well  as  spores 
of  fungi  that  can  be  reached  by  a  winter  spray.  Prepare  now  for  a  good  fruit  crop  next  season. 

"SCALECIDE" 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 
will  absolutely  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale.PearPsylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without 
injury  to  the  trees.  It  costs  less  to  spray  an  orchard  with  "Scalecide"  than  with  Lime-Sulfur— 
and  you  secure  better  results.  We  back  up  this  claim.  Write  today  for  free  booklets— 
**Proof  of  the  Pudding"  and  "Spraying  Simplified". 

Write  to  our  Service  Department  for  orchard  supplies  at  money-savingf  prices. 

We  are  World  Distributors  for 
Vreeland's  ^^ELECTRO"  Spray  Chemicals 

and  *'Electro"  Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder  (33^)  which,  used  wet  or  dry,  has  no  equal  in  strength 
or  texture.   Avoid  imitations.    B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  15,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cottonseed  Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

For  QUALITY  and  SERVICE  write  direct  to, 
HUMPHREYS-GODWIN  CO., Memphls.Tenn. 
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BUCKLYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


^^The  Buckeye 
a  wise  buy'' 


B 


UCKEYE  DRILLS  have  many  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill  —  features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Buckeye  Drill.    Send  for  catalog. 


The^merjcan  beecf/nsfMac/uneCo. 

l*/C0RP0/iA7£O^  -  ^ 

Sprmjfiefd',  OAioMS^ 


lOc 


''Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture" 
Three  Months 

This  treat  little  magazine  is  packed  with  facts  and 
ideas  worth  dollars  to  you  in  learning  how  to  keep 
bees  or  make  them  more  profitable.  How  and  when 
to  feed;  how  to  get  more  and  better  honey.  FREE 
book  on  "Bee  Supplies''''  with  it.  Send  stamps  or 
silver  at  our  risk. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  13  Medina,  Ohio 


^^Breeding  Farm  Animals" 

by  Marshall  with  The  Agricultural 
Student  one  year  for  only  $2.05. 


Wing's  Quality  Seeds 

Are  known  everywhere.  Our  ALFALFA  SEED  is  famous  for  its 
purity  and  quality ;  we  sell  nothing  but  the  best  AMERICAN-GROWN 
seed. 

CORN  SOY  BEANS 

Our  own  improved  strains. 

VETCH  and  MELILOTUS 

The  Great  Soil  Restorers. 

A  fuU  line  of  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.   Send  for  our  free 

catalogue. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Box  V,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 
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rills  are  used  ^^^^^SSt^f^^^^^  Super 

1  o-rnwine-  f  nnntrv^^^fi^^^Si^>^  made  in  eve 


'The  Superior 
feed  sows 
every  seed." 

Superior  Drills  are 
made  in  every  style  and  in 
all  sizes,  from  one  horse  up. 


"The  Name 
Tells  a  True 
Story." 

Superior  Drills  are  used 
in  every  grain  growing  country 
on  earth  wherever  grain  is  grown 

It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills  are 
sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send  for 
the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 


The  American  \Se^edin<5  /IaChine  Co 
Springfield,  Ohio  ,  U.3.  A. 


Mr.  Ag.  Student: 

You  expect  to  read  the  "Student"  next  year,  of 
course.  Renew  your  subscription  before  you  go  home. 
"Do  it  now." 


BE  PROGRESSIVE 

 BUY  

HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL 

PERTILIZERS 

The  absolute  ''Measure  of  Value"  of  Acid  or  Rock  Phosphate  is 
the  cost  per  unit  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  eleven  brands  of  fertilizers.  Our  ''Wheat 
Special"  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  phosphate  sold  in  OHIO. 


The  M.  Hamm  Company 

WASHINGTON  C.  H.,  OHIO. 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00      1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L^K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


NOTICE  TO  SENIORS 

See  that  we  have  your  new  address  before  you  leave. 

DON'T  FORGET  TO  RENEW 


m 


i  LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Spann,  of  Shelbyville 's  famous  '^Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  ''Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen. 
REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.       Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO.  M 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.  ^ 
General  S^es  Agents,  Hocking  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters.  iMi 
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Build  a  Better,  Permanent  Silo 

You  are  a  progressive  Ohio  farmer  and  appreciate  tliat  ensilage,  properly  pre- 
served, brings  profitable  returns  in  the  increased  production  of  stock  from  the  same — 
or  less — quantity  of  fodder.  It  will  pay  you  then  to  erect  a  silo  that  preserves 
ensilage  in  a  perfectly  fresh,  sweet,  succulent  and  palatable  condition.  Don't  build 
a  cheap  makeshift  affair  that, — even  when  new — will  not  keep  its  contents  from 
becoming  sour,  moldy  or  rotten.    Investigate  the  superior  features  of  the 

Natco  Everlasting  Silo 

(Patented) 

The  silo  built  of  vitrified  clay  hollow  blocks,  reinforced  between  each  layer 
by  two  continuous  steel  bands,  and  whose  non-porous  quality  prevents  absorption 
of  moisture,  freezing  and  cracking  of  silo  walls.  The  sides  of  these  blocks  are 
glazed  a  rich,  attractive  brown  and  require  no  painting.  Any  mason  can  erect  a 
Natco  Everlasting  Silo  and  when  completed,  the  job  is  off  your  hands  forever! 

Weatherproof     Decayproof  Fireproof 

It  is  an  insurance  policy  of  itself  and  affords  broader  protection  of  a  kind  that 
pays  you  profits  with  no  outlay  for  repairs.  There  are  no  staves  to  warp,  shrink 
or  split.  No  hoops  to  tighten.  No  painting.  No  spoiled  ensilage.  Erect  a  Natco 
Everlasting  Silo  on  your  farm  and  you  add  a  permanent  and  attractive  asset  to 
your  buildings. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  SILO  BOOK.  We  have  an  attractively  illus- 
trated book  describing  fully  the  Nacto  Everlasting  Silo  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you.  Write  for  it  now  and  we'll  also  send  the  name  of  someone  in  your 
locality  who  has  one  of  these  better  silos. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

CANTON,      -       -  OHIO 
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IT  PAYS  TO 


SPRAY  MYERS  WAY 

WITM  A  MYERS  BUCKET,  BARREL  OR  POWER  OUTFIT 


The  majority  of  fruit  growers 
Spray  Myers  Way,  regularly, 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  foi 
results  that  are  assured — ^better 
fruit  and  larger  yields.  Others 
spray  only  intermittently  and  are 
more  or  less  indifferent  as  to 
equipment,  right  methods  and 
spraying  seasons — their  returns 
gauge  up  to  their  spraying  stand- 
ards. 

Year  after  year,  for  over  25 
years,  we  have  been  building 
MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS,  per- 
fecting wherever  possible  and 
adding  many  new  and  proven 
outfits  to  aid  the  man  that  sprays 
and  makes  it  pay  to  Spray  Myers 
Way. 

The  line  is  now  complete  and 
includes  Myers  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Power  Outfits,  fully  equipped 
.with  tested  hose,  standard  Noz- 
zles and  Fittings — ready  to  spray. 

Our  Catalog  No.  SP13  shows 
all  styles  of  Myers  Spray  Pumps 
for  every  spraying  requirement, 
and  also  contains  valuable  spray- 
ing information.  Ask  for  a  copy 
' — mailed  to  interested  parties. 
Write  Department  S. 


IT'S  TIME 
FOR  FALL 
SPRAYING 


r.     E.    MYERS    &    BRO.       ^oo  w.  rourtn 


ASHLAIND,  OHIO 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 
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More  Money 

For  Cream 

We  need  more  cream  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  our 

"DAISY  BRAND''  BUTTER. 

Better  start  today  and  ship  us 
what  you  can  spare. 

"Checks  Mailed  for  Each  Shipment" 

We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  Market  for 

Butter  fat 

□  □  □ 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Co^ 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
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FAIRMONT 

CREAM 

The  Highest  Price — The  Quickest  Pay. 

One  day  from  Milk  Pail  to  Pocketbook  when  shipping 
to  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

"BETTER  BUTTER" 

(Just  what  the  name  implies.) 

Yon  will  never  use  any  other  brand  after  you  have  tried 
it  once,  simply  because  It  Is  Better. 

PASTEURIZED  BUTTERMILK 

It  is  not  safe  to  drink  milk  that  has  not  been  pasteur- 
ized.  The  same  rule  applies  to  Butter  Milk. 

Protect  yourself  by  asking  for  Fairmont's  Pure  Pas- 
teurized Butter  Milk. 

The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

239  W.  SPRING  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Bell,  Main  4239   Phones  Citizens  2929 
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SEEING  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 


AND  OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


IT  DOESN'T  TAKE  AN  EXPERT 
knowledge  of  mechanics  or  a  long 
working  test  to  tell  the  difference 
between  the  De  Laval  and  other 
cream  separators. 

ON  THE  CONTRARY,  WITH  A  1914 
De  Laval  machine  placed  beside  any 
other  separator  the  difference  is  ap- 
parent at  first  sight  to  the  man  who 
never  saw  a  separator  before. 

IP  HE  WILL  THEN  TAKE  FIVE  MIN- 
utes  to  compare  the  separating  bowl 
construction;  the  size,  material  and 


finish  of  the  working  parts,  particu- 
larly those  subject  to  wear  and  re- 
quiring to  be  occasionally  taken  apart 
and  put  together;  the  manner  of  oil- 
ing, and  everything  which  enters  into 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  sep- 
arator as  a  simple  durable  machine,  he 
will  still  further  see  the  difference. 

IF  HE  WILL  GO  A  STEP  FARTHER 
and  turn  the  cranks  of  the  two  ma- 
chines side  by  side  for  half  an  hour, 
particularly  running  milk  or  w«ter 
through  the  bowl,  he  will  see  still 
more  difference. 


AND  IF  HE  WILL  TAKE  THE  TWO 
machines  home,  as  every  De  Laval 
agent  will  be  glad  to  have  him  do, 
and  run  them  side  by  side  in  prac- 
tical use,  the  De  Laval  one  day  and 
the  other  machine  the  next,  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  he  will  see  still 
greater  difference  in  everything  that 
enters  into  cream  separator  practic- 
ability and  usefulness. 

THE  MAN  WHO  TAKES  EVEN  THE 
first  step  indicated  in  seeing  for  him- 
self the  difference  between  the 
De  Laval  and  other  cream  separators 
doesn't  put  his  money  into  any  other 
machine  one  time  in  a  thousand. 

THE  COMPARATIVELY  FEW  BUY- 
ers  of  other  separators  are  those  who 
merely  read  printed  matter  claims  or 
listen  to  the  argument  of  some  dealer 
working  for  a  commission,  and  who 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  see  the 
difference  for  themselves. 

THE  WISE  BUYER  OF  A  CREAM 
separator  today  does  see  this  differ- 
ence when  buying  his  first  separator, 
while  the  unwise  or  careless  one  usu- 
ally finds  it  worth  while  to  do  so 
when  he  comes  to  buy  a  second  cream 
separator  a  year  or  two  later. 

EVERY  DE  LAVAL  AGENT  CON- 
siders  it  a  privilege  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  De  Laval  and 
other  separators,  and  to  afford  every 
prospective  buyer  the  opportunity  to 
try  out  and  prove  the  difference  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  if  on  first  ex- 
amination he  feels  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it. 

THAT'S  THE  REASON  WHY  FOUR 
buyers  out  of  five  are  buying  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  in  1914,  and  why 
the  use  of  De  Laval  machines  will, 
before  long,  be  nearly  as  universal  on 
the  farm  as  already  is  the  creamery 
and  milk  plant  use  of  power  or  fac- 
tory separators. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 
29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


